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Assures More Saccunaiel Results 


ROGRESS means change; that is why it is so im- 

portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


gr it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
by shifting the responsibility to FinanctaL Wortp 
ResEARCH Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee vou have at your command all of the research and 


analytical facilities developed in over 48 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 

the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


SCSCSCSCSSSESSHASTASRHSRTECTSSSSSSSSESSRSTERHSSARSHTERESASESEEEESessesasseseseece 


the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 


C) Income () Capital Enhancement 


Address 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


C) Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


+> 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 


points the way to bet- 
ter investment results 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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He happened to be a lawyer .. . had 
just been given the job of planning 
an investment program for a widow 
—and promptly asked us to help. 


-Of course, being a customer, he 
was already familiar with our Re- 
search Division . . . knew that it de- 
votes all its time to planning just 
such programs, supplying the in- 
formation asked for in hundreds of 
letters each week—appraising port- 
folios without charge to anybody— 
whether a customer or not! 


He thought Research would be 
glad to help—and it was! 


The sum involved was fifty thou- 
sand dollars—but could just as well 
have been five thousand—or five 
hundred thousand! 


The lady was a widow; so natur- 
ally the plan had to stress conserva- 
tion of principal, continuity of in- 
come. Research picked eleven se- 
curities ... gave good reasons for 
each selection . . . included recent 
prices, probable annual income— 
and sent what we thought was a 
satisfactory “letter to a customer”. 


If you’d like to see an actual 
sample of this Merrill Lynch ser- 
vice, why not get a report on your 
own situation? Just ask for an analy- 
sis of your own holdings . . . the 
available facts on any securities that 
might interest you... or sensible 
suggestions on how to invest any 
amount of surplus funds. There’s 
no charge, no obligation. You can 
visit our office yourself, or write 
direct to— 


Department SE-46 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


























A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR 











SET CHU THOMSON 








CORPORATION 


e Net Sales up 55% to a New Record 

e Net Profit before taxes up 133% 

e Net Profit after taxes up 47% 

e Four New Products in commercial use 





EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S 


The fiscal year ended May 31, 1951 was one of the best in the 
history of the Company both in sales and profits. 

Consolidated net sales increased 55% over the previous year. Net 
profit amounted to $1.53 per share as compared with $1.04 in 1950. 
The working capital amounted to $3,188,000. Cash and U. S. securi- 
ties alone amounted to $2,136,000 compared with total current 
liabilities of $2,435,000. 

The Company through its sale in February 1951 of $1,500,000 
5% debenture bonds due 1967 has paid all outstanding mortgages 
and bank loans in full. The balance has been added to working capital. 

Substantial investment made by the management in research 
and development of new products has now borne fruit. During the 
past year, the Company entered into the production of exhaust 
bellows for jet aircraft and tank engines. In addition, its latest 
model heat exchangers have been adopted as standard equipment on 
all jet engines now being manufactured for our Air Forces. The 
current year will also see your company enter the field of fuel and 
air pressure valves, both manual and electrically operated for aircraft. 

The principal problem facing the Company during the current 
year will be that of obtaining raw materials to meet the large increase 
in our backlog of orders which now exceeds $10,000,000. In spite of 
















coming year. With the continued teamwork of management and 
personnel we feel that another year of further growth and prosperity 
lies ahead. 






Respectfully submitted, 








PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


August, 1951 


ASSETS: 
Cash and Govt. Securities............ $2,136,204 











Accounts Receivable ...................... 1,225,766 
DF nictiiinvinndsccieeninnicummntornn 2,261,252 
Current Assets..............00000 5,623,222 
Investments and Other Assets...... 236,690 
PE IG wii peistariisisrnssscsitibioes 3,490,866 
Less Depreciation ...................... 1,169,413 
Net Fixed Assets...............ccccsseeees 2,321,453 
Deferred Charges ..............:cccccsceee 363,837 
Total Assets.............scccccssccsscees $8,545,202 








STANDARD-THOMSON 


SUPPLIERS OF PRECISION 
INSTRUMENTS TO AUTOMOTIVE, 
AIRCRAFT, REFRIGERATION 


AND RAILROAD INDUSTRIES 


LETTER 


this difficulty, your Company looks forward with confidence to the. 





CORPORATION, 
Clifford Manufacturing Company. Division, Waltham, Mass 





2 YEAR COMPARATIVE INCOME STATEMENT 


Fiscal years ended May 31, 1951 and May 81, 19 


































































CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1951 


DAYTON 2, 


OHIO 
















wi 
1951 ios 
—. — un 
I ais al diaistintivtidssote $11,025,606 $7,0930% no 
int 
Cost of Goods Sold... 7,429,355 4,964.9 oo) 
Gross Profit from Sales................ $ 3,596,251  $2,128¢ fi 
Selling, the 
General and 

Administrative Expense .......... 1,434,610 1,122] ap 

a 

Profit from Operations.................. $ 2,161,641 $1,006; P 
Other Deductions .......ccccsssssecsseses 155,710 148, » 
Net Income ar 
Before Federal Taxes................ $ 2,005,931 $ 8578 an 

co 

Estimated: Wi 
Federal and city income taxes.. 913,000 336,08 CC] 
Federal excess profits tax.......... 328,000 a 

13 

TORR, co cohntacdeshmeerkis $ 1,241,000 $ 336, - 

Net Income for Year...................... $ 764,931 $ 5218 is 
EARNINGS PER SHARE $1.53 $1.8 iu 
to 

U 

se 

LIABILITIES: uf 

as 

Accounts Payable .................. ee $ 486,132 e: 
Accruals, Federal Taxes, etc......... 1,818,817 as 
BR NE sib sidhsniccationind Roclbadinteanal tots 130,497 te 
Current Liabilities.................. 2,435,446 . 
Long Term Debt.........c:scsscesessseen 2,584,500 th 
5% Debentures due Sept. 1, hi 
1967 pe 
Replacement Reserve ........... il melt 64,535 is 
Shareholders’ Equity (Repre- if 
sented by 499,68714 Shares of it 

$1.00 par common) ...............0006 3,460,721 

Total Liabilities..................000 $8,545,202 - 





Growth Stocks For 
Substantial Profits 


Maximum enhancement of principal can be obtained in 


issues of companies able to increase earnings faster 


than average. But selection 
ractically everyone who places any 
funds in common stock does so 
with the objective of making a profit. 
This is perfectly proper so long as the 
unattainable goal of a quick killing is 
not envisioned, for the extra - risks 
involved in common stocks require a 
compensating possibility of capital 
enhancement. But many people have 
no very clear idea how to go about 
the process of investing for profit. 
There are a number of possible 
approaches to the problem. The aver- 
age person tends to think in terms 
of exploiting the cyclical swings in 
stock prices, for the gains apparently 
available to followers of this method 
are obvious, they are frequently large 
and they can be achieved within a 
comparatively few years. Thus, it 
was theoretically possible to buy 
Chrysler at 5 in 1932 and sell it only 
a little more than four years later at 
13834. An experienced speculator 
with iron nerves and a thorough 
understanding of the limitations of 
this method may pursue it success- 
fully, but timing difficulties make it 
too risky for most investors. 


Undervalued Issues 


Another method of operation is the 
selection of issues which seem clearly 
undervalued in relation to the market 
as a whole on the basis of average 
earnings and dividends, physical 
assets and working capital. This 
technique may also be profitable for 
one with experience and knowledge, 
but it has its pitfalls. Measurement of 
the intrinsic value of a stock is a 
highly subjective process replete with 
possibilities of error and over-optim- 
ism, and even if the investor is right 
in believing a stock to be undervalued 
it may remain so indefinitely. 

The tremendous long term growth 
of the economy as a whole is the basis 
for another school of thought on the 
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is difficult and 


risky 
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U. S. Steel Photo 


subject of investment for profit, 
which holds that over a long period 
any reasonably sound stock is likely 
to make money for its holder. As 
a generalization, this is undoubtedly 
true, but in practical application it 
is subject to several qualifications. 
Probably the least of these is the objec- 
tion that most people do not care to 
wait perhaps a quarter of a century for 
results. Another is the psychological 
barrier to retaining a fully invested 
position while cyclical forces repeated- 
ly push stock prices far above, then 
far below, the original purchase price. 

Of even greater importance is the 


Sal xe 


possibility that a company or an en- 
tire industry, though appearing per- 
fectly sound at the time of purchase, 
may fail for technological or other 
reasons to participate in the nation’s 
secular growth. For instance, more 
than half of any capital invested in 
1911 in fertilizer, leather or traction 
issues would have been lost by 1937 
even after crediting all dividends re- 
ceived during this period, whereas a 
commitment in electrical equipment 
issues during this period would have 
shown a total gain of almost 2,000 
per cent on the same basis and chem- 
ical shares would have provided a 
return of over 5,000 per cent. 
Such great discrepancies in group 


and company performance have led 
to increased emphasis on a search for 
™ issues which will participate most fully 


in future secular expansion. Equities 
apparently meeting this qualification 
are designated as growth stocks, and 
are eagerly sought after. The profits 
they afford are apt to be larger, more 
certain and more quickly obtainable 
than those present in issues with 
merely average growth characteris- 
tics. 

Their superior market performatice 
is even capable of completely over- 
riding strong cyclical influences. 
Thus, McKeesport Tin Plate, which 
was highly regarded as a growth 
issue in 1929 on the strength of its 
participation in rising tin plate de- 
mand, set new peaks in 1930 and 
1931 (at 89%4 and 103%, against a 
1929 top of 82) while other issues 
were dropping sharply. In 1935, 
when the market as a whole had re- 
covered only a part of its depression 
losses, McKeesport sold at 131. 


Two Risk Factors 


Although investment in growth 
stocks can be extremely profitable, 
it involves two important risk factors 
which are difficult to measure in ad- 
vance. One is the possibility that a 
stock regarded as a growth issue may 
turn out to have been poorly chosen 
for the purpose. Usually this un- 
wanted result is brought about by 
basing selection less on apparent 
future prospects than on actual dem- 
onstration of unusual growth charac- 
teristics in the past. It is not safe to 
rely exclusively on any such demon- 
stration. 

Please turn to page 22 





M any factors contribute to the 

value of a stock as a vehicle for 
the investment of one’s funds. Not 
the least of them is the ability of the 
company to operate profitably under 
all sorts of economic conditions—not 
only to operate profitably but suf- 
ficiently so to have justified the pay- 
ment of dividends year in and year 
out. There are all sorts of other fac- 
tors, also, and naturally no one char- 
acteristic justifies acceptance or re- 
jection of an issue being weighed. 

The dividend record, however, al- 
ways enters into the calculation. 
Where payments have been made un- 
interruptedly through periods of 
prosperity and depression, through 
peace and war, the record stands as 
a witness to the type of management 
the company has enjoyed as well as 
suggesting strongly that the company 
has established itself solidly in its 
particular industry. 

The accompanying tabulation of 69 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange reads almost like a 
Who’s Who of American industry. 
All of them have paid dividends with- 
out interruption in every year since 


69 Half-Century 
Dividend Payers 


These are stocks representing 
companies that have paid divi- 
dends in every year beginning 


in 1901 or earlier. Numerous 


issues afford good yields at 


present prices. Quality varies 


190leor earlier. One-third of them 
have reached the dividend age of 
three score years and ten, and are to 
be numbered among the patriarchs. 
Two have passed the century mark 
—Pennsylvania Railroad which has 
not missed a year since it paid its 
first dividend in 1847, and Provi- 
dence Gas which has distributed 
profits to its stockholders since 1849. 
Pepperell Manufacturing, which be- 
gan making cotton sheets and other 
goods in 1826, rounds out its first 
hundred years as a dividend payer 


with its final 1951 payment, due in 
October. Next year, Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric will enter on its one 
hundredth consecutive year in the 
dividend column. 

As with any sizable list of stocks 
selected because of possession of one 
or more similar characteristics, the 
quality of the individual issues varies. 
Issues in the bank, insurance and in- 
vestment groups are not rated by 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp Independent Ap- 
praisals of Listed Stocks, but of 59 
rated issues, three-fourths (44) are 
rated B-plus or better, while 21 of 
these carry ratings of A or A-plus. 


While the tabulation cannot be re- 
garded as a blanket recommendation, 
it is worth noting that at present 
prices yields in many instances are 
unusually generous. Returns on the 
seven A-plus issues range up to 6.6 
per cent on General Electric, with 
Chesebrough Manufacturing at 6.3 
per cent and Diamond Match at 6 per 
cent serving as runners-up. In the 
second highest rated, or A group, 
Norfolk & Western offers a return of 
7.3 per cent at current prices with 
second place United Fruit, at 69, pro- 
viding a yield of 6.5 per cent. 


Common Stocks With Half-Century Dividend Records 


Paid 
Since 

Acme Steel 1901 
American News 1864 
American Tel. & Tel 1881 
Bell Telephone (Canada) 1881 
Berden Company 1899 
Bristol-Myers 1900 
Burroughs Adding Machine.... 1895 
Cannon Mills 1890 
Chesebrough Manufacturing ... 1883 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 1853 
City Products 1894 
City & Suburban Homes 1898 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating. 1900 
Coca-Cola 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison 
Continental Insurance 
Corn Exchange Bank 
Corning Glass Works 
Cream of Wheat 
Diamond Match 
Draper Corp. .........-..se0s.- 
Electric Storage Battery 
General Electric 
General Mills 
Goodman Manufacturing 
Hackensack Water 
Hartford Electric Light 
Insurance Co. of No. America. 1874 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation .... 1881 
National Biscuit 1899 
New England Tel. & Tel. ..... 1886 
New Jersey Zinc 1883 
New York & Honduras Rosario 1896 
Norfolk & Western 
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*Divi- 


Recent Indic. 
Yield 


6.5% 
a3. 


Pacific Lighting 
Parke, Davis 


wn 


Pennsylvania Salt 


Pfizer (Chas.) 
Philadelphia Co. 


Providence Gas 
Pullman Inc. 


COD SW OWWNO OD 


Sherwin-Williams 
Standard Brands 


Tampa Electric 


United Elastic 
United Fruit 


Yale & Towne 


NOB SINININ UTD BAUD ANN BN DAD O19 1 MND NAB AS 


to hi mMOOORRPRONADWO PNDWOUDWNND 


Mmndo% 
Coos 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


Pepperell Mfg. .... 


eee eee een eeee 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 4.00 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 2.50 
Procter & Gamble 


Raybestos-Manhattan 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 2.00 
Ruberoid Company 
NE ia ss ht wae nen wee 2.75 


Singer Manufacturing 3.00 


Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 


Union Pacific R. R 
Union Stockyards of Omaha ... 


United Gas Improvement 1.40 
U.S. Playing Card 
Washington Gas Light 1.50 
Westinghouse Air Brake 2.50 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper .. 5.00 
White (S. S.) Dental 1.60 


Paid *Divi- 

Since dend 

1887 $3.00 Sz a 
1878 _—»b1.80 
1847 1.00 
1863 2.25 
1852 5.00 
b1.00 

0.70 ~ 


Recent Indic. 
Price Yield 


3.00 
0.50 
4.00 
b2.50 


3.50 
b3.00 


1.70 
b2.50 
b3.50. 

2.40 
b6.00 
b4.00 
b2.40 

4.50 


6.00 


BPD OND RAADMNUN Ur NUP OD WADE WN WN N&O 
DwhW Odd DDWUMNOPDOWOPPNUH PODOSCWNHON FH AHHWO 


b2.00 


*Based on 1950 payments. a—In Canadian funds; less 15% non-residence 
tax. b—Indicated rate for 1951. 
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Good Gain for Pacific Lighting 


Profits available for common stock increased 24 


per cent in latest 12 months; expansion program 


is continuing. Issue yields about 


Pe Lighting reported net earn- 
ings available for the common 
stock of $9.3 million for the twelve 
months ended with June 1950, com- 
pared with $7.5 million for the like 
preceding period. However, the rate of 
earnings per common share depends 
upon the method used in their cal- 
culation. Only a few months ago, 
Pacific Lighting sold an added. 369,- 
643 common shares to provide part 
of the funds required for its expan- 
sion program and this raised the total 
of common shares from 1,930,357, 
which were outstanding at the close 
of both 1950 and 1949, to 2,300,000 
shares on June 30, 1951. 

But Pacific Lighting had use of 
the proceeds from the sale of the add- 
ed common shares for so small a por- 
tion of the June 1951 year that they 
contributed little or nothing to its 
earnings. On the basis of the 1,930,- 
357 common shares outstanding dur- 
ing most of the June 1951 year, earn- 
ings were at the rate of $4.82 per 
share, compared with $3.92 for the 
like 1950 period. On the basis of 
the average number of shares out- 
standing during the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1951, earnings were 
at the rate of $4.67 per share, com- 
pared with $3.92 for the June 1950 
year. But on the basis of the num- 
ber of common shares actually out- 
standing on June 30, 1951, earnings 
were only $4.04 per share. 

Gross operating revenues for the 
1950‘calendar year of $114.6 million 
were roughly $11.7 million higher 
than for the 1949 year, About 54 per 
cent of this increase resulted from 
higher rates during the latter part of 
1950. But the increase in earnings 
available to the common stock was 
due to three factors. First, depre- 
ciation charges in 1950 were more 
than $3.5 million or 59 per cent lower 
than in 1949, following a reduction 
permitted by the California Railroad 
Commission after a joint study of the 
cost of depreciable plant. Second, 
the higher revenues resulting from 
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5.8 per cent 


increased residential and commercial 
rates permitted the carry-down of a 
larger dollar volume of operating rev- 
enues to the common stock. Third, 
a substantially larger volume of nat- 
ural gas from Texas was delivered for 
sale to consumers. All of these fac- 
tors continued to affect earnings fav- 
orably during the first half of 1951 
and some benefit will be received dur- 
ing the balance of the year. 
Although operating deductions are 
likely to be higher through the bal- 
ance of 1951 than in the preceding 
year, due to increasing wages, higher 
prices for purchased gas, increased 
Federal taxes and the _ generally 





higher costs of doing business, Pacific 
Lighting’s management believes some 
relief may be gained from further rate 
increases this year or early in 1952. 

For the third successive year, Paci- 
fic Lighting added more than 90,000 
new customers to its lines during 
1950. This raised the total number 
of meters in service at the year-end 
to 1,541,778, compared with 1,446,- 
082 at the close of 1949. Although 
not officially reported, it is understood 
that a corresponding growth in 
meters was registered during the 
first six months of 1951. 

For the fourth consecutive year, 
Pacific Lighting spent over $36 mil- 
lion on additions to its utility plant 
in 1950. The largest outlay was for 
8214 miles of 30-inch pipe line, in- 
creasing daily deliverability of nat- 


ural gas to 405 million cubic feet. 
Moreover, contracts with El Paso 
Natural Gas provide for an increase 
in gas deliveries from a present 405 
million cubic feet a day to 555 million 
cubic feet a day in 1953. 

Pacific Lighting’s rates to inter- 
ruptible industrial customers fluctuate 
with the posted price of fuel oil, since 
that is the major fuel to which these 
large consumers must turn when their 
natural gas supplies are reduced or 
cut off to protect residential users. 
From a high of $2.25 per barrel in 
November 1948, the posted price 
dropped to a low of $1.30 in Septem- 
ber 1949, then rose to $1.55 in July 
1950, and finally jumped to $1.75 in 
December 1950. With the growing 
demand for fuel oil by defense indus- 
tries, a continued upward movement 
in fuel oil prices seems within the 
cards, with a corresponding boost in 
natural gas rates to industrial con- 
sumers. 

A holding company, Pacific Light- 
ing owns the common stocks of 
Southern California Gas, Southern 
Counties Gas and Pacific Lighting 
Gas Supply. The first two are oper- 
ating natural gas utilities, which 
jointly serve more than 225 California 
communities. Pacific Lighting Gas 
Supply is a non-utility wholesale gas 
transmission system. 


In addition to the 369,643 common 
shares sold in the late spring of 1951, 
Pacific Lighting sold 100,000 shares 
of $4.40 dividend preferred stock in 
1950, while its operating subsidiaries 
also sold $24,158,000 additional bonds 
last year. At the close of last June, 
Pacific Lighting’s subsidiaries had 
$105,508,000 funded debt outstand- 
ing, while Pacific Lighting itself had 
$40 million of preferred stock and 
2,300,000 common shares of no par 
value in the hands of investors. 

Paying $3 annually, Pacific Light- 
ing common is currently traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange at 
fractionally under 52 to yield almost 
5.8 per cent. The present price is 
about 12.8 times earnings on the basis 
of the number of shares outstanding 
on June 30, and about 11.1 times 
earnings based on the average num- 
ber of shares outstanding during the 
June 1951 year. The 1951 range is 
from a high of 543% to a low of 49%. 
The stock appears to be fairly priced, 
and possesses investment qualities. 
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Earnings Turn 


For Movie Companies? 


Better pictures have boosted box office receipts in 


some important areas, but the effect of TV competi- 


tion over the longer term is yet to be determined 


Mx: box office business is defin- 
itely better this summer. But 
since the entertainment field has been 
becoming more and more complex, 
and the forces surrounding it more 
and more variable, several reasons 
have to be combined to supply the 
answer. 


For one thing, TV competition 
is probably off during the summer 
months when the quality of studio 
entertainment is lower because of 
vacations for star performers or 
shifts to stopgap programs through 
Labor Day. Again, it is not unheard 
of for people to prefer an air-cooled 
theatre to a warm living-room, and 
not every TV schedule as selected by 
the head of the house (whoever he or 
she may be) will appeal to the entire 
family. Furthermore, the novelty of 
television is already worn off for mil- 
lions of people, many of whom no 
longer have more than a casual inter- 
est in whatever programs may be 
shown. 


Quality Draws Crowds 


On the positive side is the fact that 
quite a number of outstanding films 
have been shown in recent weeks or 
months which have attracted a large 
patronage. The Great Caruso and 
Show Boat set new records at the 
Radio City Music Hall and probably 
elsewhere as well. Born Yesterday, 
On the Riviera, Go For Broke, Oliver 
Twist, Walt Disney’s Alice in Won- 
derland, and the Martin & Lewis con- 
coctions also have been bringing in 
crowds. 

So insofar as summer business is 
concerned, receipts in most important 
areas have been climbing over year- 
earlier figures. The question is: How 
long will the improvement last? One 
leading factor of course is picture 
quality, which tends to. be variable 
and is therefore not to be depended 
on in every season. Again, TV com- 
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petition is by no means over but may 
be renewed on a bigger scale with the 
influx of programs in color and the 
establishment of hundreds of new sta- 
tions which will open many new areas 
to TV. 

But the picture is not at all clear. 
On the one hand, TV theatre units 
are being placed in scores of houses 
which will be able to combine (or are 
already doing so) motion picture and 
TV entertainment plus outstanding 
sporting events. On the other hand, 
Radio Corporation of America, Para- 
mount Pictures, Zenith Radio and 
other companies have been putting up 
the cash to develop systems whereby 
the home viewer can see superior TV 
shows on a _ pay-as-you-see basis. 
RCA is playing both ends, in fact. It 
recently stated in its advertising that 





it “stands ready to pour more millions 
of dollars into the theatre business 
right now because when all the facts 
are known the future of the business 
still looks good.” RCA is therefore 
offering motion picture theatres credit 
financing for the installation of new 
equipment needed for modernization. 
From RCA’s point of view, therfore, 
the future of TV and of motion pic- 
tures both still looks good. 


But whether or not the three-year 
decline in motion picture revenues 
will be more than temporarily checked 
will depend to a large extent on the 
success of industry representatives in 
obtaining concessions from foreign 
countries which customarily impound 
a large proportion of receipts. Few 
film companies are able to do enough 
domestic business to offset production 
costs, but foreign income can make up 
the difference and also supply a profit. 
The fact that American movie com- 
panies would be able to repatriate a 
sum equal to one-third of their expen- 
ditures on film production in the 
United Kingdom, instead of only 23 
per cent as provided in the old agree- 
ment, was therefore good news in 
Hollywood. (This is in addition to 
$17 million granted annually.) New 
pacts now have to be negotiated in 
Spain, Germany, Holland, Sweden 
and elsewhere. 


Improvement Likely 


Although the longer term outlook 
is somewhat uncertain, the near term 
future for the movie industry is more 
favorable. In the first place, restric- 
tions on output of television sets and 
passenger automobiles, two prime fac- 
tors in limiting motion picture attend- 
ance, will restrict further loss of 
patronage on this account. Secondly, 
curbs on the output of other durable 
goods at a time when consumer income 


Fiscal View of the Motion Picture Companies 


7—Revenues—, Divi- Indi- 

Years (Millions) -—Earned Per Share—, dends Recent cated 

Company Ended: 1949 1950 1949 1950 1951 1950 Price Yield 

Columbia Pict....... June 30 $53.8 $57.2 $1.09 $2.85 a$1.15 $0.75 13 58% 
Laeow'es fae... 60... 6i Aug. 31 179.3 178.0 1.31 1.53 a1.08 1.50 17 88 


Paramount Pict. ...Dec. 31 78.2. BL8...1306 


RKO Pictures ..... Dec. 31 52.1 


Republic Pict....... Oct. 31 28.1 
20th Cent.-Fox..... Dec. 31 182.9 


Universal Pict. ..... Oct. 31 56.7 
Warner Bros. ......: Aug. 31 


b—Three months. 





a—Nine months. 


c—Six months. 


2.67 ¢1.23 2.00 25 80 


46.6 D1.08 D1.49cD0.19 None 4 Nil 
RKO Theaters ....Dec. 31 471. @2a i 22 
30.3 0.05 0.20 
165.1 
Un. Paramount ....Dec. 31 89.9 97.1 5.39 3.72 
55.6 D145 1.14 
135.0 °126.9 1.43 1.47 


c0.14 None 4 Nil 
c0.12 None 4 Nil 
b0.27 2.00 20 10.0 
c1.49 2.00 20 10.0 
c0.50 None 10 Nil 
a0.87 100 14 7.1 


4.28 3.26 


D—Deficit. 
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will be rising would release expend- 
able cash to be spent on entertainment 
of various kinds including motion pic- 
ture shows. Some definite improve- 
ment, therefore, may be expected in 
company interim reports covering the 
latter part of the year. The high yield 
presently available on leading com- 
pany shares at current prices is evi- 


dence of doubt however as to the 
course the industry may take in the 
future. Dividend rates in some cases 
are not too well protected due to the 
lag in interim earnings, and whether 
the industry can do as well as last 
year, granted the advantage of the 
anticipated upturn, is yet to be dem- 
onstrated. 


Rails Get New Rate Increase 


Tenth since mid-1946, latest advance in freight rates 


brings five-year total to 67.6 per cent. Short range 


effect will be favorable, but not longer term results 


etween July 1, 1946 and Septem- 

ber 1, 1949, the nation’s rail- 
roads were authorized by the ICC to 
place in effect no less than eight 
freight rate increases which raised 
estimated average tariffs by a total 
of 57.3 per cent. These increases 
were vitally needed in order to offset 
the steady advance in wages and ma- 
terial costs; without them, the car- 
riers would have been deeply in the 
red, with only the most efficient units 
in the most profitable territories able 
to show any earnings whatever. 

Both wages and material costs (as 
well as income taxes) have continued 
to rise during the past two years, and 
late in 1950 the roads again petitioned 
the ICC for permission to charge 
higher rates. An interim increase 
averaging 2.4 per cent (4 per cent 
in Eastern territory and 2 per cent 
in other regions and interterritori- 
ally) was placed in effect last March 
while the ICC gave more extended 
consideration to a higher level. 


Case Still Open 


On August 8, it decided to grant 
a 9 per cent boost in the East and 
one of 6 per cent elsewhere, these 
increases to include and supersede 
those permitted last March. ‘They go 
into effect August 28 on all commo- 
dities except grain and its products. 
The latest advance raises average 
freight rates 67.6 per cent, or more 
than two-thirds, above those prevail- 
ing June 30, 1946. It differs, how- 
ever, from those granted through 
1949 in that it is not permanent, run- 
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ning only until February 28, 1953. 
In the meantime, the ICC is keeping 
the record in the case open “for the 
purpose of re-examination of the in- 
creases.” 

It is estimated that the advance in 
rates over last year’s levels will raise 
railroad revenues by some $564 mil- 
lion annually, with Eastern roads re- 
ceiving $242 million, the’ Pocahontas 
region $36 million, Southern carriers 
$71 million and the Western group 
$215 million. These are substantial 
sums, but they are well below the 
amount requested. The railroads ori- 
ginally asked a 6 per cent boost, but 
after the interim increase was granted 
last March they raised the ante to 
15 per cent due to continued advances 
in costs. , 

The ICC has grown increasingly 
reluctant to raise rates in recent years, 
fearing that increases would defeat 
their own purpose by driving traffic 
into the hands of competing carriers. 
This, of course, is just what has hap- 
pened. Although output in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and mining was 
larger last year than in 1946, both 
carloadings and freight ton-miles were 
smaller. The decline in LCL freight, 
which is best adapted to truck trans- 
portation, was particularly marked, 
amounting to practically one-third. 
The ICC indicated that its decision 
to allow ariother substantial rate boost 
was heavily influenced by the large 
capital outlays being made by the 
roads “under the encouragement, if 
not the insistence, of the Government 
and the shipping public,” including 





$760 million for freight cars and $334 
million for diesel power. In view of 
heavy existing railroad debt, the 
agency is convinced that the funds 
required for these programs should 
come wholly from income, and its 
problem was to supply the income. 
This it has done. But in the very 
nature of things, the increased re- 
venue must be divided very unevenly, 
with relative need a consideration on- 
ly on a regional rather than an indi- 
vidual company basis. The largest 


-beneficiaries will be the Pennsylvania 


(probably about $60 million annually 
before taxes) and the New York -: 
Central (around $50 million), which 
need it very badly, but substantial 
gains will also go to such prosperous 
roads as the Southern Pacific, Atchi- 
son, Union Pacific and Chesapéake 
& Ohio. 


Long Term Problem 


Under current and prospective fu- 
ture traffic conditions, assuming con- 
tinuance of a war or semi-war econ- 
omy, the latest rate boost will exercise 
a favorable effect, on balance, on rail- 
road earning power. Carriers which 
have not been doing well will now do 
better ; the more fortunate group will 
find their position even more favor- 
able. But from the standpoint of 
longer term results, it is difficult to 
hail the freight rate increase with 
enthusiasm. The competitive position 
of the roads has already shown very 
substantial deterioration, and will 
now become more adverse still. The 
extent of this deterioration even dur- 
ing the comparatively recent past can 
be measured by the fact that between 


1948 and 1950 rail freight traffic 
Please turn fo page 23 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Power & Light a 

Around 20, stock is selling only 
moderately below indicated asset value 
and lacks any definite appeal. (Pd. 48c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $7.53.) 
Company has.filed an application with 
SEC for approval to distribute to 
stockholders some $4.7 million in 
cash. This disbursement would be at 
the rate of $2 per share “in partial 
liquidation of American and as one of 
a series of distributions in complete 
liquidation of American and complete 
cancellation and redemption of the 
whole of the capital stock of Amer- 
ican.” Remaining assets of company 
as of June 30 last included practically 
all the common stock of Washington 
Water Power, all of the stock of Port- 
land Gas & Coke, all the securities of 
Washington Irrigation & Develop- 
ment Company and cash items total- 
ing around $8.8 million. 


*In process of dissolution. 





Borg-Warner Oe 

Stock has semi-investment charac- 
teristics based on sound finances and 
strong industry position; current 
price, 63. (Pays $4 an.) To handle 
growing defense business company is 
building its own plants with the Gov- 
ernment furnishing most of the equip- 
ment. Holdings of $65 million in cash 
and reserves will enable it to carry 
out its expansion program without 
outside financing. Borg will act as 
sub-contractor supplying pumps for 
airplanes as well as many other de- 
fense items. With first half sales 
running about $50 million ahead of 
last year, 1951 earnings are expected 
to reach between $8.25 and $10.25 a 
share compared with $12.15 in 1950 
when taxes were lower. The $1 quar- 
terly dividend will continue, but ex- 
tras will depend on conditions later 
this year. Indications are that the 
$8.82 a share tax base may be earned 
8 


in the first eight months, after which 
Borg can retain only around 20 cents 
out of each dollar earned. 


Commercial Credit B+ 

Curtailment of automobile produc- 
tion does not detract from the semi- 
investment qualities of this stock; 
recent price, 58. (Pays $4.80 an.) 
Earnings for the first six months of 
1951 were the highest for any previ- 
ous corresponding period in the his- 
tory of the company and totaled $4.66 
per common share as opposed to $4.60 
a share in the like period last year. 
An aggressive campaign started last 
fall to maintain its volume has more 
than offset the adverse effects of Gov- 
ernment credit restrictions on the sale 
of automobiles, big ticket appliances, 
and household equipment. In addition, 
the extension of monthly payments on 
instalment sales to 18 months should 
substantially increase future volume. 
First half accounts receivable totaled 
$1.4 billion as compared with $900 
million reported in the like 1950 
period. 


Duplan Corporation B 

Although selling at a 1951 low of 
12, the stock lacks appeal because of 
industry difficulties and erratic earn- 
ings record. (Paid 50c thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, 70c plus 4% stock.) 
Earnings for the nine months ended 
June 30th fell sharply to $1.30 a com- 
mon share as opposed to $1.74 for the 
like 1950 period. The 24 percent de- 
cline in net resulted from higher taxes 
and greatly reduced prices and sales 
from April through June. Company 
felt that this was no worse than the 
rest of the textile industry where 
drastic curtailments in weaving have 
been in effect since July 1. Blame for 
this condition is placed upon increased 
inventories caused by over-buying 
after the start of the Korean war and 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


a subsequent decline in consumer pur- 
chases. 


Elgin National Watch B 

Higher earnings and consolidation 
of subsidiaries lends some longer term 
appeal to this leading American watch 
producer; recent price, 13. (Pd. 30c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.20.) 
Showing an over-all improvement in 
the sales of watches, earnings for the 
first six months of 1951 reached 98 
cents a common share compared with 
33 cents for the like period last year. 
In addition to generally better bus- 
iness conditions, the increase in net 
was due to the company’s successful 
promotion of its newly-styled line of 
17-jewel timepieces. Company is now 
consolidating its reports with those 
of two wholly-owned subsidiaries— 
Wadsworth Watch Case Co. of Day- 


ton, Kentucky, and Canadian Elgin © 


Watch Co., Ltd.—believing this will 
give a truer picture of earnings. 


El Paso Natural Gas B-- 

Stock appears reasonably priced on 
companys excellent longer term 
growth potentialities; recent price, 31 
to yield 5.1%. (Pays $1.60 an.) To 
facilitate its $92 million expansion 
program, company has called a special 
meeting of stockholders to approve 
certain changes in the capital struc- 
ture. These call for an increase in 
the authorized first preferred from 
100,000 shares to 300,000 shares, an 
increase in the authorized second pre- 
ferred from 200,000 to 300,000 shares, 
and the common to 5 million shares 
from 3.8 million shares. Also, debt 
limit would be increased to $300 mill- 
ion from $157 million. Purpose of 
these changes is to permit greater 
flexibility in future financing. Follow- 
ing sale of $14 million additional first 
mortgage pipeline bonds, capitaliza- 
tion of company will be made up of 
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73.5 per cent debt, 10.6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and 15.9 common, 


General Shoe B+. 

Representing one of the more firmly 
entrenched companies in the group, 
stock (now 34) is attractive for steady 
income. (Yields 7.4% on ind. an. div. 
of $2.50.) The recent purchase of 
Johnston & Murphy Shoe Company 
gives General an entrance into the 
higher-priced shoe field. The new ac- 
quisition has a daily capacity of 1,000 
pairs of shoes and it is planned to 
continue with its existing methods of 
distribution through independent re- 
tail and department stores. Earnings 
in the first six months of the current 
fiscal year to end October 31 were 
equal to $1.62 a share compared with 
$2.36 on a slightly smaller number of 
shares outstanding at the close of the 
initial half of the previous fiscal year. 
Gulf Oil A 

Representing one of the stronger 
end better integrated companies, stock 
has considerable merit as a long term 
holding; recent price, 51. (Adj. for 
recent, 100% stock div., pd. $1.25 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) In 
the first half of 1951 sales increased 
about 30 per cent while net crude 
production was up 28 per cent from 
last year. On the increased share 
capitalization earnings equaled $2.79 
vs. $2.33 per share a year ago. A 
large new fluid catalytic cracking unit 
is being built to increase output of 
aviation and other high octane gaso- 
lines at the Port Arthur refinery and 
work is progressing there on new 
ethylene and iso-octyl alcohol plants. 
In addition, considerable improve- 
ment and enlargement is planned at 
the Philadelphia refinery. 


Mathieson Chemical A 

Merger will strengthen basic posi- 
tion and stock (now 44) is a suitable 
mvestment holding. (Yields 3.6% 
on current 40c qu. payments.) Sub- 
ject to satisfactory merger arrange- 
ments and a favorable tax ruling 
stockholders of this company and 
Mathieson Hydrocarbon Chemical 
Corporation will be asked to approve 
a merger of the two companies on the 
basis of two-thirds of Mathieson 
Chemical for one share of “Hydro- 
carbon.” The acquiring company now 
holds approximately 44 per cent of 
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the outstanding common stock of 
“Hydrocarbon.” Mathieson Chemi- 
cal’s earnings in the first six months 
were equal to $2.06 a share compared 
with $1.63 (adjusted for 2-for-1 
split) in the same period last year. 


North American Company ag 

Final liquidation is being delayed 
but stock appears reasonably priced 
and affords a generous return; recent 
price, 18 to yield 6.6%. (Pays $1.20 
an. ) Proposed construction in the St. 
Louis area of a large Government 
rearmament project has indefinitely 
postponed company’s plan to end its 
corporate existence by merging with 
its major subsidiary, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri. Final information 
on this new Government installation 
is not available although it is known 
that Union Electric will furnish the 
power requirements. In the mean- 
time, earnings of the system in the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1951 
equaled $1.36 per share vs. $1.41 a 
share in the preceding twelve months 
period. According to management, 
assuming some further increase in 
the Federal tax rates “within rea- 
sonable limits,” revenues still should 
be able to support the present divi- 
dend rate. 





*In process of dissolution. 


Pillsbury Mills A 


At 33, this strongly entrenched in- 
dustry leader appears reasonably 
priced in relation to earnings. (Pays 
$2 an. to yield 6.1%.) Earnings for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, equaled 
$4.27. a common share compared 
with $2.16 in fiscal 1950. Sales rose 
sharply to $224 million compared 
with $200 million the year before. 
Company announced that 115,000 
shares of common stock previously 
held in the treasury have been issued 
to Ballard & Ballard Co. in exchange 
for all of Ballard’s assets. Sales are 
continuing at record levels and im- 
proving position of the Ballard Co. 
has made it the largest flour and feed 
producer in the Kentucky area. (Also 
FW, June 27.) 


Republic Steel B 

Stock is a cyclical issue, of the 
“businessman's commitment”  va- 
riety; current price, 41. (Pays $3 
an.) Despite new record highs in 
ingot output, shipments and total 


volume of sales in the first half, per 
share earnings dropped to $4.39 from 
the $6.25 earned in the same period 
last year. Sales rose 25 per cent to 
$531.8 million, but heavier taxes were 
responsible for the profits dip. Record 
shipments in the initial half “reflect 
not only a continued high demand for 
steel for direct military purposes and 
associated needs, which consumed 
about 65 per cent of production in the 
first half, but also a considerable 
tonnage for civilian use.” (Also FW. 


June 13.) 


Robertshaw-Fulton C+ 

Selling around 19, stock is a specu- 
lative business cycle equity. (Now 
pays 37¥%c qu.) Because of higher 
taxes, per share profits in the first 
six months dipped to $1.98 from 
$2.57 reported in the initial half of 
last year despite an almost $6 million 
increase in sales to $27 million. Com- 
pany has substantial defense orders 
on hand with additional work of this 
type expected, but because of retool- 
ing problems there will be a delay in 
production of military items in the 
second half. This, together with 
higher taxes, will account for a 
“somewhat lower” net for the full 
1951 year compared with last year, 
but earnings “nevertheless will be 
greater than in any other preceding 
year.” To meet growing defense re- 
quirements Robertshaw is expanding 
two existing plants and erecting a 
new one at Anaheim, Calif. 


U. S. Rubber B 


Stock qualifies as a businessman's 
investment under a war-peace econo- 
my; recent price, 70. (Pd. or decl. 
$4 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $5 
incl. $2 ext.) Company scored record 
sales and earnings in the first half 
with volume of $427.7 million and 
per share profits of $7.85 compared 
with $291.3 million and $3.55 respec- 
tively in the same period a year ago. 
Plans are now underway to expand 
the Baton Rouge Paracril synthetic 
rubber plant to boost output of this 
type of rubber to 30 million pounds 
annually, an increase of 100 per cent. 
Good longer term implications are re- 
ported for a newly developed “cold” 
synthetic rubber latex, the production 
of which is still limited. Substantial 
defense orders are now on hand with 
additional large contracts expected. 
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Inventory Losses 


Hit Soap Companies 


With sales reflecting dealer over-stocking, inventory write- 
downs cut further into profits. Situation is temporary, and 


leading makers continue in satisfactory long term positions 


pated writedowns, slackening 
second quarter sales and narrower 
margins combined to reverse the re- 
cent trend of soap company earnings. 
The situation fortunately may be re- 
garded as a temporary one. Tradi- 
tionally the larger units in the soap 
industry carry substantial stocks of 
raw materials and finished soaps, and 
when prices of each are on the up- 
trend the companies benefit. But the 
sharp downtrend in material costs, the 
rollback and voluntary cuts in prices 
for soaps and detergents, and a sharp 
contraction of buying by overstocked 
distributors and retailers, all worked 
against the companies over the past 
several months. 

Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, for ex- 
ample, reported a deficit of $913,098 
for the second quarter of the year, 
and ascribed it to inventory write- 
downs to June 30 market prices, pay- 
ments incurred by the July 13 cuts 
in soap and detergent prices and to 
provisions for flood damage to its 
Kansas City properties. The read- 
justments, which wiped out an oper- 
ating profit, totaled $4.4 million. 

Procter & Gamble, which ends its 
fiscal year June 30, made no report 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- Price 
Year lions) Share dends ;— Range — 

1938.. $99.5 $1.77 $0.25 17 —7% 
1939.. 91.6 2.67 1.00 18 —l11Y% 
1940.. 85.5 1.84 1.00 20 —10% 
1941.. 105.4 3.09 1.50 16%4—10% 
1942.. 118.9 2.46 1.25 173%—11% 
1943.. 114.0 3.11 1.50 25 —16% 
1944.. 134.0 3.30 1.75 334%—23% 
1945.. 135.4 3.34 2.00 49 —31% 
1946.. 146.4 7.14 4.25 603%4,—42% 
1947.. 259.4 9.30 5.00 56 —33 
1948...220.8 5.69 3.00 4534—31 
1949.. 204.0 6.83 3.00 437%%—29% 
1950.. 211.8 7.66 3.00 50%—37% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1950.. $95.1 $2.70 ee 
1951.. 120.9 1.55 ab$1.50 55%—454% 





*Has paid dividends every year since 1895. 
a—Plus 5% stock. b—Through August 15. 
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of the quarter’s operations. Its an- 
nual report, however, showed net pro- 
fit for the year of $51.3 million, which 
was a little under $1.1 million less 
than it had reported for the nine 
months ended March 31. In April 
it announced adoption of the LIFO 
inventory method and warned stock- 
holders the result might be a cut of 
$10 million in the year’s profit. In 
the annual report, president Richard 
R. Deupree commented that because 
of the severe slump in raw material 
prices in June the actual cut amounted 
te but $2.9 million. 

The LIFO method — last in, first 
out — lowers production costs when 
prices are dropping. Where selling 
prices have not been reduced propor- 
tionately it widens profit margins, 
since the company is able to use the 
lowest cost raw materials in its in- 
ventory. Normally, materials account 
for 60 per cent of soap production 
costs, and fluctuations in prices seri- 
ously affect margins. Labor cost 
however, the bane of many industries, 
is not a very significant item—less 
than 10 per cent. 


Scare Buying 


The second quarter slump in soap 
and detergent sales, as tabulated by 
the industry’s Association of Amer- 
ican Soap & Glycerine Producers, 
Inc., highlights the after effect of 
the scare buying indulged in by 
wholesalers and retailers during the 
last half of 1950, and on into the early 
months of this year. 

Sales of hard soap began to edge 
off in the first 1951 quarter and, as 
reported by 53 out of 94 manufac- 
turers, sales fell 1.5 per cent under 
the first period of last year. In the 
second quarter sales were down 23 
per cent from the second three months 
of 1950, when the Korean-inspired 


-buying rush ‘set in. 


Synthetic detergents, which have 


continued their expansion into the 
household market, also dropped 
sharply : 37 makers reported a decline 
of 18 per cent, from 334 million 
pounds in the first quarter to 277 
million pounds in the second three 
months. No comparisons with prior 
years are now available owing to 
the short time that has elapsed since 
the growth of synthetics began to 
justify the compilation of industry- 
wide data. 

Trade reports now indicate that 
stocks of soaps and detergents at 
wholesale and retail levels have been 
pretty well cleared out, and last 
month’s price reductions appear to 
have stimulated a wave of replenish- 
ment buying. Whether this marks 
the return of normal purchasing by 
the trade is unlikely to be determin- 
able for another month or so, but 
meanwhile the industry is pretty 
much agreed that the revival is over- 
due. 

The soap business is a highly im- 
portant segment of the national econ- 
omy, though the total of its annual 
business is not impressive, amount- 
ing to less than on.-half of one per 
cent of the national output. It is 
highly competitive, and three com- 
panies — Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, 
Procter & Gamble and the British- 
controlled Lever Brothers — do the 
bulk of the business. Financial details 
of the British company are unavail- 
able, but its products are household 
words: Swan, Lux and Rinso in the 
hard soap field, Surf and Breeze 
among the detergents, Spry shorten- 
ing, Pepsodent dentifrice and the 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer line of cosme- 
tics. 

Please turn to page 22 





Procter & Gamble 


*Sales *Earned 
(Mil- Per §fDivi- +Price 

Year lions) Share dends -— Range— 
1938.. $209.3 $1.73 $1.33 3934—26% 
1939.. 190.0 240 1.50 44 —33% 
1940.. 205.0 292 183 477%—35% 
1941.. 2165 281 200 41 —33% 
1942.. 2712 2.17 1.33 35%—28 
1943.. 302.2 2.09 1.33 3854—32% 
1944.. 326.1 1.96 1.50 39%—34% 
1945.. 3425 197 1.33 44%—36% 
1946.. 3464 2.19 1.33 475%4—35% 
1947.. 5339 3.41 2.67 47%—38 
1948.. 723.7 4.39 2.67 47%—-41% 
1949.. 696.7 5.15 267 575%—38% 
1950.. 632. 6.34 3.55 71%—52% 
1951.. 860.7 5.31 b2.35 b80 —62% 





*Years ended June 30. ¢Calendar years. §Has © 
paid dividends every year since 1891. a—Plus 
stock. b—Through August 15. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 

/ . 

MARKET OUTLOOK 

: 

“fO Advance in industrial share prices to new all-time high is 
more than matched by gains in earnings and dividends since 
1929 peak was established. Stocks still reasonably valued 


After breaking through the former 1951 top 
the previous week, Standard & Poor’s 365-stock 
industrial index established a new peak for all 
time August 8 when it closed at 198.8 per cent 
of the 1935-39 average, against a 1929 high of 
197.7. Although a number of individual groups 
and many individual stocks exceeded their previous 
tops some time ago, achievement of this goal by 
_an index representing all industrial issues gives 
the process an air of finality which might well 
frighten investors; no one likes to feel he is paying 
the highest price in history for anything, particu- 
larly anything which fluctuates as widely and con- 
stantly as stock quotations. 


However, it is about time the stock market 


tax earnings levels; the increase in corporate levies 
in the House bill, which will be scaled down sub- 
stantially in the Senate, was $2,855 million. 


Thus, there is no visible prospect of any sharp 
decline in corporate profits. But over-all totals are 
not as significant as the performance of specific 
industries and individual companies, which always 
show wide variations. During the first half, for 
example, sharp declines were witnessed for auto, 
motion picture and radio and television units while 


_oil, airline, paper, tire, shipping, metal and finance 


companies showed good gains. A greater number 
of relative declines will be seen during coming 
months as taxes take a bigger bite and comparisons 
are made against the high levels of late 1950, but 


many enterprises will continue to make a good 
showing. 


caught up with the rest of the economy, for which 
new peaks have long been commonplace. Actually, 
it has not caught up, or come even close to doing 


id so. Measured from 1929, industrial production One factor which will exert a profound in- 
= has doubled, commodity prices have practically fluence on earnings trends of various groups will 
z doubled and the money supply has more than be the rate of consumer spending. Although per- 


tripled. Gross national product has risen from sonal income at $250 billion (annual rate) and 


$103.8 billion to $329 billion, corporate profits 
from $8.4 billion to $22 billion and dividends from 
$5.8 billion to $9.8 billion. Both yields and price- 
earnings ratios of industrial stocks are more than 
twice as favorable now as they were at the 1929 
peak. 


Statistics, of course, do not make stock prices. 
Investors’ attitudes, however, are importantly 
affected by statistics, chiefly those dealing with 
corporate profits. The $22 billion figure for the 
latter quoted above is an estimate for the second 
quarter (annual rate) by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. It compares with $23.3 billion for the 
first quarter and a peak of $27.8 billion for the 
fourth quarter of 1950, but exceeds the level wit- 
nessed in the second quarter of last year or any 
prior period, even in prosperous 1948. Taxes even 
higher than those now in force are in the offing, 
but they will almost certainly not take an addi- 
tional bite of more than $2 billion at present pre- 
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disposable income at $222 billion set new peaks 
during the second quarter,’ personal consumption 
expenditures declined to $203 billion from $208.2 
billion in the previous quarter. Consumers’ durable 
goods accounted for nearly all of this drop. The 
rate of personal saving was the highest since World 
War II ended; if consumers continue to save more 
and spend less some industries may find that their 
principal problem is a shortage of buyers rather 
than a shortage of materials. 


Recent action of futures markets suggests that 
the commodity price decline may be nearing its 
end. If the public becomes convinced that this is 
the case, consumer expenditures could be expected 
to pick up. In the meantime, Government outlays 
and capital expenditures by business are still push- 
ing the country’s output higher, justifying a con- 
structive attitude toward well-selected common 
stocks. 

Written August 16, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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Record Steel Output 


Although numerous important industries—auto- 
motive, shipbuilding, and railroad car building, to 
name only a few—have been hampered because of 
steel shortages, with the situation in coming months 
less than bright, the steel makers produced almost 
as much of the essential metal during the first seven 
months of this year as in all 1946. 

Output of nearly 61 million tons during the 
period eclipsed year-earlier production by 5.7 mil- 
lion tons. Contrasting with July declines in most 
postwar years, output last month (8.7 million tons) 
marked a slight increase over June as well as a 
sizable gain over July 1950. Usually, July output 
falls off rather sharply owing to vacation shut- 
downs. Steel operations last week were scheduled 
at 101.5 per cent of rated capacity, equivalent to 
output of some 2 million tons of ingots and cast- 
ings. One month ago the industry operated at 
101.9 per cent, one year ago at 100.1 per cent. 
Most of the increase in steel shipments so far this 
year has gone to industries which always are large 
consumers such as railroads, oil well drilling, ma- 
chinery, and shipbuilding, but still more can be 
used. 


Personal Income Up 


Personal income in June was at an annual rate 
of $251.1 million, rising $1.3 million over May. 
The increase resulted largely from bigger payrolls 
since changes in other forms of personal income 
were small. Another rise may have taken place in 
July since more workers were reported gainfully 
employed early in the month than at any other 
time on record. The Census Bureau’s count 
showed more than 62.5 million employed—54.6 
million in non-farm jobs, and 7.9 million on farms. 
This compared with a total of 61.3 million in July 
of last year. 


Aluminum Output 


Primary aluminum production in June continued 
to show gains over the year-earlier month although 
the all-time high mark set in March last of 70,022 
tons still stands. June output of 67,454 tons 
brought the six-months total to 403,592 tons, a 
gain of nearly 20 per cent over figures for the 
similar 1950 period. Next year at this time, how- 
ever, considerable more capacity will be at work 
for the industry since all major producers are 
either planning several large new plants or already 
have some new building under way. 
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Truck Output Dips 


Smaller truck volume is indicated for August 
and the rest of the year although total output for 
1951 probably will compare favorably with last 
year’s. During the first seven months close to 
901,000 trucks were manufactured in domestic 
plants vs. 770,632 in the comparative 1950 period. 
The current easing off in daily output compared 
with the rate established in earlier months is mostly 
attributable to smaller volume posted by Ford and 
Chevrolet, but output by several of the leading in- 
dependents, as well as Dodge and International 
Harvester, has been holding up well. 

Even with National Production Authority cut- 
backs, total automobile and truck output this year 
could be very substantial, possibly approaching 
6.65 million units which would make 1951 the 
second biggest production year in history. New 
records were set both in 1949 and 1950, but with- 
out coming up to last year’s all-time mark of more 
than 8 million vehicles, the automobile industry 
still could beat 1949’s 6.5 million once more. The 
great uncertainty, however, lies in materials short- 
ages which are restricting production here and 
there. Actual performance, therefore, may depend 
on receipts of essential steel. 


More Rayon for Rugs 


That the use of rayon and other synthetic fibers 
is passing the experimental stage in carpet manu- 
facture and is becoming a staple component -is 
evident in Department of Commerce figures on 
rug wool consumption in May. Carpet manufac- 
turers used only 1.8 million pounds of wool during 
the month, 56 per cent less than in 1950. While 
carpet output declined sharply during the month, 
the over-all decrease of 23 per cent accounted for 
only a fraction of the lessened demand for wool. 
Utilization of rayon and non-wool fibers mean- 
while rose 33 per cent compared with the 1950 
month. Carpet mills withdrew from the coarse 
wool market some weeks ago, and are presently 
drawing on wool stocks to maintain production. 
Despite recent price cuts, the current floor cover- 
ing market has been slower than usual this summer. 
Manufacturers therefore are continuing to explore 
ways and means of lowering costs. 


Auto Tire Shipments 

Automobile tire shipments continued to_ climb 
in June while production was relatively lower, 
leaving end-of-month inventory at only 2.5 million 
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casings or about the lowest so far this year. A 
total of nearly 5.7 million casings shipped repre- 
sented an increase of 6.6 per cent over May figures 
while production rose only 1.5 per cent. Ship- 
ments of truck and bus casings meanwhile in- 
creased 7.3 per cent with output up only 1.4 per 
cent but unit volume of output still exceeded ship- 
ments. Although output of passenger cars has 
begun to lag behind year-earlier levels, there are 
no signs as yet of a let-up in tire demand. Present 
factory inventories comprise only a little more 
than one-quarter of unit volume on hand at June 
30 of last year. 


New Dacron Suits 


The new Dacron-rayon tropical suits, if success- 
ful, will further widen the commercial market for 
man-made synthetic fibers. Last week, men’s suits 
made of a 50-50 blend-of du Pont’s latest polyester 
fiber and viscose rayon fabric loomed by Burling- 
ton Mills went on sale at four stores in New York, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., and Greensboro, 
N. C. Hart Schaffner & Marx meanwhile has 
manufactured several thousand wool and Dacron 
suits and is marketing them in 50 of its company- 
owned stores. A 100 per cent Dacron suit is also 
obtainable at a New York retail chain. Other 
textile and clothing manufacturers as well are plan- 
ning Dacron-blended suits which are wrinkle- 
resistant and can stand up in the most humid 
weather. The significance of the new Burlington 
fabric is that it has been designed for the mass 
market, with the finished suits retailing for only 
around $40 compared with $79.50 for the 55 per 
cent Dacron suit offered by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
and $89.50 for the all-Dacron article. Lower prices 
may be expected at some future time for the 
presently higher-scaled suitings. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Borden has acquired a 14-acre tract in Long 
Island City and plans to erect an ice cream factory 
on the site. 

American Home Products’ sales for the first half 
were $97 million vs. $80.5 million in the same 
1950 period. 

Fl Paso Natural Gas’ total operating revenues 
for the twelve months through June 30 were $50 
million vs. $32.5 million a year before. 

General Motors has received an order for 18 
diesel passenger locomotives and 55 diesel switch 
engines from Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Radio Corporation’s subsidiary RCA-Victor 
Company Ltd., has acquired a 90-acre site in On- 
tario, Canada, as part of its long range expansion 
program. . 

Sterling Drug’s sales for the first half were $79.3 
million vs. $68.2 million in the same 1950 period. 

Glidden Co.’s sales for the nine months were 
$175.3 million vs. $130.8 million a year earlier. 


Other Corporate News 


Gould-National Batteries is considering sale of 
65,000 shares of preferred stock to finance its 
expanding volume of business. 

Among acquisitions: Carr-Consolidated Biscuit 
has acquired H. W. Clark Biscuit; Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine has acquired Control Instrument Com- 
pany maker of electronic instruments and fire con- 


-trol devices; City Stores may acquire Lansburgh 


& Bro., large Washington (D. C.) department 
store; Archer-Daniels-Midland has acquired Flan- 
ley Grain Co., Sioux City, lowa. 

Crucible Steel plans construction of a $3 million 
cold drawn wire mill at its Sanderson-Halcomb 


works to help fill Government orders for defense 
items. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not. constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Govt., 2%s, 1972-67......... 98 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 96 3.00 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.15 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

SEE. “«skhisictonuessahikenudiirkics 99 3.20 105 
Cities ‘Service 3s, 1977.6... 00000 98 3.10 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 94 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 103 4.17 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 95 3.00 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 98 4.65 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 


Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.38%, Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 54 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 103 +437 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 97 5.15 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.39 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities, 


--Dividends— -—Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.30 b$1.53 b$1.39 35 


Dow Chemical ........ *200 *2.40 5.73 c6.12 112 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.20 f1.76 £302 31 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.10 b2.68 b2.44 59 
General Foods ........ 2.45 1.80 a1.01 a0.70 44 
Int’l Business Machines *4, *3.00 b5.34 b5.06 217 
Pacific Lighting ....... 3.00 2.25 £3.92 £404 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... *250 1.95 b2.11 b2.96 49 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 65 
Talbsd- Biscuit o.ssai0 180 0.80 b2.19° 52.09 32 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—12 months 
to May 31. {—12 months to June 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——Dividends—— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 
Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores ........ 1939 $2.00 $1.50 36 56% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 9.00 6.75 160 5.6 
Borden Company........ 1889 280 180 48 58 
Consolidated Edison..... 1885 1.70 150 31 $6.4 
Household Finance...... 1926 2.20 180 37 $65 
Mees 4309S oe sscewes iy 1918 3.00 225 54 56 


Louisville & Nashville... 1934 352 3.00 51 69 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 3.00 2.50 40 7.5 
May Dept. Stores........ 1911 150 135 34 4.4 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 200 150 33 6.0 
Philadelphia Electric .... 1902 1.35 1.12% 28 45.4 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 2.00 150 34 59 


Safeway Stores.......... 1927 240 120 36 6.6 
Socony-Vacuum ......... 1912 135 1.10 35 446 
Southern Calif. Edison... 1910 2.00 150 33 6.0 
| 1902 250 150 4% 5.7 
Texas Company......... 1902 3.25 165 51 6.4 
Underwood Corp........ 1911 400 2.25 53 7.6 
Union Pacific R. R...... 1900 500 4.75 103 58 
EE EE bcd nencnas 1899 450 325 70 6.4 
Walgreen Company...... 1933 185 145 28 6.6 





*Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
tBased on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


r--Dividends—~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores.......... $3.00 $2.25 b$0.84 b$0.57 42 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 4.10 3.00 5.63 64.74 52 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 3.00 1.00 c252 ¢3.24 32 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75. 0.60 {1.12 £1.30 14 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50° c2.15 c4.42 40 


Firestone Tire ......... 5.00 3.50 e6.68 e11.70 117 
Flintkote Company..... 3.00 1.50 ¢2.33 ¢235 30 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 1.50 c2.12 c¢2.70 51 
General Motors........ 6.00 3.00 c5.46 3.13 49 
Glidden Company...... 2.10 2.25 g2.15 g2.79 41 
Kennecott Copper...... 5.00 2.50 b1.45 b2.33 76 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 1.20 cl.63 c2.06 44 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 2.75 3.22 c4.83 61 


Simmons Company..... 3.00 1.50 3.09 2.39 31 
Sperry Corporation..... 2.00 1.00 c2.10 ¢2.57 31 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.90 1.40 2.25 c¢2.69 39 
UO NE onic paawaken 3.45 2.25 4.08 c3.61 42 


West Penn Electric.... 1.85 1.00 cl.70 c¢1.51 29 





b—First quarter. c—Half-year. e—Six months ended April 30. 
f—12 months to June 30. g—Nine months to July 31. 
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Harry President Truman, who fre- 
Scolds quently flies off the handle 
ERB when some agency of the 


Federal Government fails to 
see eye to eye with him, recently di- 
rected his fire at the Federal Reserve 
Board, which earlier this year “un- 
pegged” the Government bond market 
and permitted bond prices to fall and 
interest rates to rise. In scolding the 
FRB, the President sided with his 
buddy, Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder, who unsuccessfully sought to 
weaken the influence of the nation’s 
central banking system. 

The President, however, is entirely 
wrong in taking the FRB to task for 
permitting the bond market to stabil- 
ize itself. It is not for him to attempt 
to maintain artificially low interest 
rates on Government bonds when on 
all sides prices are rising—mostly be- 
cause of extravagance on the part of 
his own Administration. 

If Mr. Truman believes that he has 
the supernatural power to control an 
advancing tide, as old King Canute 
once thought he could do, he is a very 
foolish man. No individual has or 
ever will be able to control the laws 
of supply and demand which deter- 
mine our economic destiny, 


Face A No matter in which di- 
Muddled rection we turn today, we 
World face a muddled world. 
Here at home, to cite one 
instance, there are some individuals 
who all but openly confess their belief 
in and allegience to Communism even 
though their cultural backgrounds 
would suggest they should want noth- 
ing to do with that woeful ideology. 
These men, wealthy and intelligent in- 
dividuals in many instances, are the 
descendants of pioneering forefathers 
who helped to establish the very prin- 
ciples which have made America a 
great nation and the world’s most 
powerful republic. 

They would forego the blessings of 
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a free nation for the Moscow line. 
They are obsessed with a strange 
notion that Democracy is not serving 
us as it should. 

We are plagued with a situation 
which, like a fever, will have to run 
its course. When it does, however, 
we will witness a return to an era of 
forthright thinking and the world 
will no longer be muddled. We must 
be patient and bide our time until 
that day arrives. 


Uncle Sam = One gets the impression 
Would Fix that the do-good plan- 
Profits ners of the Fair Deal 


‘have aimed their sights 
on some method of regulating corpo- 
rate profits. So far every move made 
by the Administration in its efforts to 
control prices has been directed to- 
ward this ultimate goal. 

Controls are dangerous at best, 
especially when they affect profits. 
Take away the profit incentive and 
immediately production is limited and 
the free enterprise system is on its 


* way toward being snuffed out. When 


an individual—or a business enter- 
prise—sees no possible reward for his 
efforts, there is nothing to stimulate 
him to give the most of his energies 
and the best of his creative abilities. 

Abroad, too, the picture is bleak. 
Only a few weeks ago the British 
Labor party, which in the time that 
it has held office has almost crippled 
incentive in England, proposed to 
limit corporation dividend payments 
to stockholders. 

In the face of this new threat, a 
Black Friday occurred on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange as wary British 
investors sought to shift their port- 
folio commitments should the idea 
become an actuality. 


Page 


The life blood of business and a 
nation’s progress are interlocked so 
strongly that even the mere threat of 
an industrial handicap can have a 
serious repercussion on the govern- 
ment itself. If in trying to enforce 
economic controls we throw away 
caution and permit business and 
profits to be shackled, we need no 
longer have a fear of Russia. Under 
those circumstances we will have 
joined forces with her in bringing 
tyranny to government. 


Tax Senator Harry F. Byrd, in 
Bite commenting on the tax in- 
Hurts creases currently being dis- 


cussed in closed session by 
the Senate Finance Committee, aptly 
remarked that the bill under review 
“may be the last orthodox tax bill we 
will ever pass.” This thought, inci- 
dentally, is beginning to sink into the 
minds of other legislators as well. 

He observes that corporate and 
personal taxes are already so high 
that there are few possibilities left 
for raising additional revenue by pres- 
ent methods of taxation. The incomes 
of the so-called rich, who have been 
the special prey of New Deal and 
Fair Deal tax legislators during the 
past 16 years, have already been hit 
hard. 

If Government revenue needs are 
going to skyrocket so high, taxes will 
have to be levied on some new source 
—or the money will have to be raised 
by more deficit financing. At the rate 
that the Government seems disposed 
to dispense the wealth of the nation, 
it is no longer possible for the people 
to bear the costs of Federal adminis- 
tration out of current income. Taxes 
have become one of the most serious 
problems facing the nation today. 

When paying the tax bill really 
begins to hurt, and it is now reaching 
that point, we quite naturally may 
expect some form of a tax revolt to 
take place. 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING THE EASY WAY. If you want 
to get to the top of 3000-foot Cannon Mountain 
in New Hampshire, and enjoy the magnificent 
White Mountain view from its summit, the easy 
way istoride the aerial tramway. You’llswing gen- 
tly in the observation car, high above the trees, 
carried up the slope on strong cables of US$ 
TIGER BRAND Wire Rope (made by U.S. Steel). 


Boeing Airplane Company Photo 
HOW COLD CAN IT GET? That’s a mighty important question, when it comes 
to steel that must be used where it is exposed to sub-zero temperatures. The 
critical aircraft part, for instance, being tested in this low-temperature cham- 
ber by“‘men from Mars,”’ must operate dependably, no matter how cold it 
gets thousands of feet above the earth. United States Steel makes special 
alloy steels for low temperature applications of all kinds. 
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SAFE FOOTING. ..WET OR DRY. Every year, thou- 

™M P Re sands of crippling accidents are prevented by 

THE TIE THAT BINDS IS STEEL. Sis ee a m steel floor plate like this. On small step-plates 
These packages of rations, oe ee op around machinery, or covering entire factory 
stockpiled at a Korean base, 7 ek See floors, U-S‘S Multigrip Floor Plate provides 


are tied for safe shipment —eemme 3 Ji 3 : skid-resistance in all directions—wet or dry. 
with Gerrard Round Steel am * 


Strapping, made by U.S. 
Steel. This is just one of @ 
thousands of purposes for FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
which steel is needed in these 
days of mobilization, both for 
military and every day uses. 


In 1950, the American steel industry shipped approximately 
71.5 million tons of steel to consumers, only 3% less than 
was used for direct war purposes during all of World Warll. 
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SO well... 








“BUILDING COLLAPSING! HURRY!” A few months ago, U.S. Steel Supply Company in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, got a hurry-up order for 12 60-foot steel beams—to be 
used to tie a collapsing building together. With a police escort, the beams were 
rushed by truck to the scene, and the tottering building braced with steel so that 
it was no longer a hazard to passers-by. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Listen to...NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


... and this trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Aebping to Build a Better Hmerica 


STER STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY ¢ GUNNISON HOMES, INC. ¢ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
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H. L. Green Faces 


Higher Future Earnings 


Net results may be off this year but expansion of 
business continues and profits should resume climb 


later. Yield of 6.4 per cent appears attractive 


Ithough H. L. Green Company 

has not expanded as fast as 
some of the other leading variety 
chains, nor has it intended to, its 
growth has been steady and consist- 
ent through the years, and its financial 
position has always been sound. The 
company’s policy is so to plan its ex- 
pansion program and its cash divi- 
dend disbursements that it can end 
each year with cash and Government 
bonds in sufficient amount to liqui- 
date its entire current liabilities. Its 
financial position, particularly in 
recent years, has been consistently 
stronger than that of any other com- 
pany in its group. 


New Stores 


The company therefore is always in 
a position to take advantages of any 
opportunities to acquire acceptable 
property. During the last 10 years, 
its acquisitions of new stores have 
outnumbered closings by 95, the num- 
ber of outlets totaling 225 at January 
31 last vs. 130 at January 31, 1941. 
Three large new stores were opened 
at Augusta, Ga., Detroit, Mich., and 
Columbus, O., last year, and four 
stores were likewise opened by 
Green’s Canadian subsidiary. Princi- 
pal emphasis, nevertheless, is not on 
physical expansion but on getting as 
much as possible out of existing 
stores through remodeling and refit- 
ting while dropping other stores 
where potential sales volume and 
earnings would not justify the ex- 
pense of modernization. Any large 
chains always have a certain number 
of stores doing a below-average busi- 
ness which usually are slated to be 
dropped as their leases expire. 

Choices of new sites are based on 
population—usually cities of more 
than 30,000 people, or suburban com- 
munities comprising shopping area 
centers—on diversification of indus- 
try, on the amount of local payrolls, 
and on the number of other chain 
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H. L. Green Company, Inc. 
Earned 


Sales Per 
*Year (Millions) Share fDividends {Price Range 
1937.. $33.5 $1.51 $1. 17% 1934— 7% 


1938.. 32.4 1.41 144%— 6 

1939.. 440 1.75 1 18 1701284 
1940.. 47.2 173 125 17%—11% 
1941.. 53.8 1.97 1.25  183%—145% 
1942.. 624 181 125  1634—12% 
1943.. 66.2 189 125 25 —I15% 
1944.. 687 2.01 1.25 277%—21% 
1945.. 79.1 286 125 43 —26% 


1946.. 90.4 5.14 
1947.. 94.2 4.76 a2.37% 375%4—27% 
1948.. 1016 497 250 407%—29% 
1949.. 987 414 250 43%—33% 
1950.. 101.9 447 2.50  4534—3534 


Six months ended July 31: 


1950.. $44.0 b$0.54 
1951.. 47.3 b0.44 $2.00 043,35; 


*Years ended January 31 of following year. 
+Calendar years. a—Paid 100 per cent stock 
dividend; all items adjusted. b—Three months. 
c—Through August 15. 


1.871% 52%4—30% 





stores in the community as well. 
Thus a definite need for a new store 
has to be demonstrated, and if exist- 
ing chain stores in a given com- 
munity appear to serve the purpose, 
H. L. Green will not attempt to ob- 
tain a split portion of the total busi- 
ness but will stay out of the picture 
entirely. 


Openings in 1951 


Two new stores are slated to open 
this year—a new building replacing 
one razed last year in Atlanta, 
Ga., and a new structure on a new 
site in Silver Spring, Md., near 
Washington, D. C. The company is 
developing a public parking lot for 
this latter property, which is in a sub- 
urban area, and it has also developed 
several other locations of the same type 
such as at Hempstead, Long Island, 
and in suburban Detroit. Although 
the department store more than the 
variety store is primarily concerned 
with the parking problem (since its 
customers come longer distances and 
usually remain longer in the store), 
H. L. Green is awake to the fact that 


stores with convenient parking lots 
attached are the coming development 
in the retail field. More stores with 
parking lots may be expected there- 
fore in the future. 

The company’s consistently strong 
financial position is reflected in cur- 
rent assets which were over 4.1 times 
current liabilities at January 31 last, 
4.8 times the year before, 4.4 times 
at January 31, 1949, and 4.0 times 
the year before that. Cash and cash 
items alone in each of the last.seven 
years have exceeded current liabili- 
ties. Dollar volume during the last 10 
years has more than doubled, attain- 
ing a new high of $101.9 million last 
year, and total assets have likewise 
doubled during the period. 

Like most other variety chains, the 
business is built on supplying every- 
day household needs so that little or 
no attention has to be paid to changes 
in style or price markdowns result- 
ing therefrom. Average sale in an H.L. 
Green store is approximately 40 cents 
against 25 cents before the war. 
Items selling for more than $1 consti- 
tute only a small proportion of total 
volume, usually less than five per 
cent of sales. 


Consistent Payer 


Further evidence of business sta- 
bility is found in the company’s divi- 
dend record which has been one of 
the most consistent in its group. In 
1947, a 100 per cent stock dividend 
was paid in addition to an increased 
cash disbursement, and a 50-cent 
quarterly rate, plus a January 50-cent 
extra, has been the rule since. 

It is quite possible that earnings 
this year may fall short of the $4.47 
per share earned in fiscal 1950-51. 
Although sales during the first quar- 
ter rose 8.4 per cent, taxable net was 
slightly lower due to increased ex- 
penses, and with higher provision for 
taxes, earnings declined from 54 
cents to 44 cents per share. How- 
ever, the company’s history of steady 
growth coupled with its conservative 
and able management points to a re- 
sumption of the climb in profits in 
later years. 

Currently quoted around 39 (com- 
pared with 52% on an adjusted basis, 
in 1946) the stock provides a liberal 
yield of 6.4 per cent and has attrac- 
tion for both income and longer term 
growth possibilities. 
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Senate tax bill expected to have little resemblance to House 


version—' Productivity Drive" to spur foreign nations is queer 


sounding plan—Independent board likely to investigate FRB 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Every 
change in tax laws that the House 
voted a few months ago has been 
severely criticized in hearings before 
the Senate. Much of this criticism, 
moreover, was taken seriously by 
members of the Finance Committee ; 
you can tell that from the tone of 
their questions. So, the bill that will 
finally be reported probably won’t 
resemble the House version very 
closely. Moral: the more the two 
bills differ, the longer it will take to 
enact a law. 

Senators think that they should be 
ready to report something early in 
September. What they will report is 
keing forecast differently by the sev- 
eral committee members. There may 
be additional excises; possibly the 
load on personal incomes will be light- 
ened. Some of the Senators seem 
dissatisfied with the idea of prepay- 
ing taxes on dividends and interest ; 
yet, the withdrawal scheme promises 
an increase in revenues. 

The Senate itself debates tax bills 
slowly and in detail. The month may 
be nearly over before anything has 
been completed. After that will come 
the business of reconciling the bills 
passed by the two Houses. Some- 
times, when it’s a matter of hurrying 
up in order to adjourn, this takes 
virtually no time at all, but more often 
conference committees also are slow. 
So, it’s ‘still a toss-up whether any- 


bady will be paying at higher rates 
this year. 


There’s no longer much chance 
that rearming will slow up. The 
House vote for military appropria- 
tions, barely changing the figure pro- 
posed by the Administration, was 
almost unanimous. This makes it 
clear that attitudes are not changing. 


A rather queer sounding plan is 
being talked all over the ECA for 
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making foreign companies more pro- 
ductive than they are at present. 
Naturally, it involves money, which 
point spokesmen for the organization 
insist is the least important. The plan 
is referred to as the “Productivity 
Drive.” American experts in all sorts 
of things—plant layout, shipping, 
marketing—will visit plants; tell 
management what’s wrong and, if 
management is willing, offer loans to 
set things right. 

An outsider would infer that for- 
eign managements would accept the 
efficiency experts as a kind of special 
charge for the money being lent— as 
in the twenties when foreign govern- 
ments continually revised their central 
banking systems in order to furnish 
copy for the coming bond prospectus. 
That’s not the way it will be. Foreign 
government officials, industrialists and 
labor men will form “productivity 
centers,” nosing out what’s the mat- 
ter, asking ECA advice. 

How much cash will go into all this 
isn’t yet clear. Much of the money, 
presumably, will come from the 
“counterpart” balances of domestic 
exchange governments built up as 
they sold ECA goods. ECA has a 
hand in deciding how this is to be 
spent and they want some of it to 
pay American efficiency experts. 


There have been a lot of fore- 
casts that the coming Congressional 
investigation of the relation of the 
Federal Reserve Board to the Gov- 
ernment will be slanted against an 
independent board. That’s because 
Representative Patman proposed the 
idea. He, however, won’t run the 
show. Senator Douglas and others 
taking part favor having an indepen- 
dent board. 


The Federal Communications 
Commission soon will open what 
amounts to an investigation of the 





Justice Department and the Courts. 
It’s looking into the consent decree 
under which Paramount has been 
split into two companies, the one 
handling production and distribution, 
and the other theaters. For FCC it’s 
a matter of seeing whether radio and 
TV licenses should be renewed. 

An issue for FCC is whether there 
are hidden connections between the 
two new companies; if there are, 
licenses perhaps should not be trans- 
ferred from the old to one or the other 
of the new companies. In making 
such radio transfers, nobody asked 
FCC permission so that it’s a question 
whether the transactions are legal. In 
asking that sort of thing, the agency 
is of course investigating the anti- 
trust division, which accepted the 
decree. 

The FCC investigations sometimes 
carry along for years. The present 
one is pretty complicated. As long as 
it goes on, the Paramount-ABC 
merger probably cannot be completed. 
Meanwhile, it’s pretty likely that the 
relative values of the shares of the two 
companies will change, so that one 
side may have to walk out. 


There is one point which indi- 
cates that the inflation trend will be 
resumed. The Wage Stabilization 
Board is swamped with requests for 
wage increases. They come, not from 
unions, but from employers. More- 
over, most of them involve relations 
with individuals, not with organized 
labor. It’s a matter of keeping per- 
sonnel. 

The continued pressure on wage 
rates, which is based more on high 
employment than on union strength, 
may well send prices up again. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Business Background 





Was it pure chance or rare diplomacy that drew world's experts 


to London to answer British Government challenge to advertising 





HALLENGE — Of course, it 

may have been coincidence. But 
we suspect some long-range diplom- 
acy and top-floor thinking lay back 
of it. At any rate, the rumor had got- 
ten out that His Majesty’s Labor 
Government, faced with the critical 
need of trimming all expenditures if 
the British people and its industries 
were to retain any fat, was casting an 
increasingly captious eye upon corp- 
orate expenditures for advertising and 
promotion. Couldn’t you sell your 
bally old Scotch and soda in Lansing 
and Sacramento, old fellow, without 
all this costly patter about mellow- 
ness ? In short, the British advertising 
profession in all its segments—pub- 
lishers, broadcasters, agency men and 
industrialists intent on building for- 
eign sales—faced a governmental 
challenge. 


Think — Now consider the se- 
quence of the developments that fol- 
low. To borrow an expression which 
Shakespeare neglected to immortalize 
but THomas J. WATSON made into a 
household term—THINK. First. The 
International Advertising Association 
had upcoming a new world conven- 
tion, a prize that is subject to inter- 
city tugging and pulling much as our 
national political conventions are. 
Where did it finally go? London. 
Second. Then came the serious mat- 
ter of selecting a topic for the conven- 
tion, a matter that caused debate 
among leading advertising men of 
many countries, the United Kingdom 
included. What was the subject 
eventually selected? “Challenge to 
Advertising.” A red hot subject to be 
debated by sure-fire promotion men 
from the world over in the heart of 
the very area where the subject was 
burning brightest! 


Next Door — Carefully selected 
to toss the ball on the field of rhetoric 
was a man fully conversant with the 
British Labor Government’s policies 
and philosophies, and possessing more 
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than a casual knowledge of the adver- 
tising man’s singular psyche. He was 
the eminent Lorp BEvertpGE. When 
he had finished stating the case 
against advertising cost, the assem- 
bled picked speakers from virtually 
every free nation of the world were 
straining at the leash, ready to take 
over. Any one could have done a 
craftsman’s job alone. But there were 
many speakers, and the time per 
speech had been limited to five min- 
utes, but all, mind you, within what 
in this day of ultra fast communica- 
tion amounts to only whispering dis- 
tance from His Majesty’s House of 
Commons. 


Raw Power — Lead-off man on 
the United States team was a man 
from Chicago, noted among other 
things as an embodiment of raw pow- 
er; one of its restaurants gained fame 
because of its menu of rare roast beef 
and nearly raw steak it serves its ad- 
vertising men. Chicago promotion men 
gave “Bic BILL” THompson the fam- 
ous punch line that brought on his 
head the excoriation of many out-of- 
town editorial writers but into his 
grasp the victory-clinching ballots of 
in-town voters. The punch line, as you 
know, was his promise, if elected, to 
punch King George on the nose—if 
King George came to Chicago. But 
the Chicago advertising man, Fatr- 
FAX M. Cone of Foote, Cone & Bel- 
ding, being adept in the use of many 

: techniques, dis- 
dained the rug- 
ged approach. 
Instead, with 
verbal graphs 
and oral charts, 
he proved that 
the Empire, in 
preference to 
eliminating 
promotion ex- 
penditures, 
might better 





C. King Woodbridge 
hang a sign on Parliament’s door an- 
nouncing simply, “Out of Business.” 


Clean-up Role — Waiting to 
bring Mr. Cone and other base-run- 
ners in was C. Kinc Woopsrincz, 
Space does not permit at this time to 
do justice to Mr. Woodbridge’s skill 
beyond saying that he inspired the 
development of an idea into a com- 
pany whose product is in use in 47 
countries of the world, the Dictaphone 
Corporation. To sustained product 
advertising he attributes much of the 
company’s success. Mr. Woodbridge 
took up the discussion of advertising 
from the international standpoint. “So 
long as advertising teaches that to 
have things people must work, it will 
be a public benefactor,” he said. Then 
he intimated a fact too little appreci- 
ated. The American business man not 
only can produce, he also can sell. He 
relies on both legs to carry him, not 
assembly line production alone. “In 
1950,” he said, “945 U. S. ad agencies 
placed 20,000 pages of advertising in 
United States business papers and 
general magazines circulated abroad. 
Estimated value was over $7 million.” 


Effect — There is of course no 
way of finding out whether far-sight- 
ed British advertising men skillfully 
drew selected speakers from many 
parts of the world to present the case 
of advertising—their case—to the La- 
bor Government. No Britisher will 
admit to possessing such acumen. But 
whether by luck or by skill the effect 
was apparently good. No less an 
authority than the Right Honorable 
HERBERT Morrison, now Britain’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, assured the delegates that the 
Labor Government, in shaping British 
policies, considers advertising as “es- 
sential.” Perhaps the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s acquiescence was not hard to 
obtain. Once upon a time, he con- 
ceded, he too was an advertising man, 
and when you get printer’s ink in 
your blood there it remains. ” 





The Price — The president of 
Hess Brothers Department Store in 
Allentown, (Pa.) Max HEss, Jr., be- 
lieves there is a danger on the part 
of some companies to put too much 
emphasis on prestige at the cost of 
what they are making and selling. 
You’ve got to advertise the right 
goods at the right prices, that’s what 
people want, he insists ; prestige alone 
won't do the job. 
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Banks Active In Pension Set-up 


Deferred compensation coupled with retirement pay gains 


favor in industry as means of holding personnel. Banks view 


trend as promising source of new business. How plan works. 


Ider than the pyramids, perhaps, 
are pension plans in one form 
or another. Even pension trusts date 
back to the Nineteenth Century. But 
fairly recently, due to a combination 
of factors taking form in the past ten 
years, something newer and brighter 
has been added, and this year the sim- 
ple retirement plan has blossomed 
into a combination pension plus added 
compensation plan. 

Under the simple pension plan, 
each eligible employe receives an in- 
come for life on the basis of a fixed 
formula predicated on years of service 
and amount of pay received. 

Dressed up with insurance pro- 
visions to cover disability, death or 
other termination of employment, the 
simple pension plan becomes an em- 
ploye benefit plan. 

Carried a little further to provide 
for added compensation payable in 
the future on company profits being 
earned now, and the simple pension 
plan becomes a combination retire- 
ment pay and deferred profit-sharing 
plan. 


Reasons for Popularity 


You need go no further than the 
Internal Revenue Code to find why 
the deferred profit-sharing plan is 
winning popularity in industry. The 
employer makes payments into the 
fund only out of profits. These con- 
tributions may be based on total 
profits or on only those in excess of a 
fixed amount or percentage-return on 
capital. Or they may represent bonuses 
to be accumulated and paid out later. 
Properly correlated with Social Se- 
curity benefits, the plan may enjoy 
tax benefits available under the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Net cost to em- 
ployers may be reduced by deductions 
permitted under the Code. The com- 
pany, thus, can help its employes at 
not too high cost or risk. 

Contributions to the trust adminis- 
tering the plan, whether by employer 
or employe, are not deemed to in- 
crease the current taxable income of 
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the employe. He does not feel the 
tax bite until pension payments start, 
and these ordinarily would fall on an 
income lower than that currently 
being earned. 

Over and above these advantages 
are others, less tangible but impor- 
tant. 

From the employe’s viewpoint, he 
receives the reward to which long ser- 
vice entitles him, and he likes the 
idea of added compensation payable 
at a time when his income declines 
with advancing age. 

From the employer’s viewpoint, the 
plan provides a fairly painless method 
of removing from the payroll older 
workers (and officers) who have lost 
their skill, thus clearing the way for 
the recruiting of younger men and 
women. 

Thus, the combination pension and 
deferred compensation plan adds up to 
good employe relations. It helps em- 
ployes gain security and reduces labor 
turnover while serving also as an in- 
ducement for higher priced execu- 
tives to stay put as well. 


How It Works 


A company setting up a pension 
plan, with or without special benefits 
and deferred profit-sharing, ordi- 
narily appoints a pension committee 
to perform at least the spade work of 
constructing a program that will meet 
the peculiar needs of the company and 
fit into its personnel policies. 

Ordinarily the committee turns for 
advice to the company’s attorney, ac- 
countant, insurance broker, manage- 
ment and industrial relations coun- 
sellor, and representatives of a cor- 
porate trustee. 

Decision is reached as to whether 
the plan is to be funded or unfunded. 
Under the unfunded method, pay- 
ments are made when due out of the 
general assets of the employer or by 
creating a balance sheet reserve ac- 
count. Under the funded method, 
which is generally employed, the 
amounts necessary to cover future 


payments are usually paid out over a 
number of years to an insurance com- 
pany providing either a group an- 
nuity contract or a series of individual 
contracts, or to a pension trust of a 
bank which may invest the funds in 
securities, ordinarily including com- 
mon stocks, and in appropriate types 
of insurance policies or in both. The 
funds accumulated may also be 
turned over to a non-profit corpora- 
tion licensed as a retirement system. 
For its pension trust, the bank claims 
the advantage of flexibility of 
handling. 


How the Bank Fits In 


The majority of banks and trust 
companies have divisions which ad- 
minister pension and deferred com- 
pensation or profit-sharing funds. 
They have expanded their activities 
in the field to an extent little dreamed 
as likely a decade ago. Their pension 
trust divisions are prepared, as one 
advertised recently, “to discuss this 
service and also the entire subject of 
employe benefit plans as it relates to 
a particular organization, whether 
commercial or non-commercial.” . 

The pension committee of a com- 
pany, consequently, needs only to 
supply an elemental amount of in- 
formation to a bank and the latter 
will endeavor to fit a plan to the com- 
pany’s particular needs. The elemen- 
tal information consists of an indica- 
tion of the number of employes con- 
cerned, annual payroll, the general 
type of plan favored—plain or 
fancy—and the funding method pre- 
ferred. The bank’s trust division will 
do the rest. 

Bank participation in pension plans 
centers almost entirely in corporate 
business, only incidentally in indi- 
vidual contracts. Most of the latter, 
as in the case of Chrysler’s K. T. 
Keller and TV’s Milton Berle, are 
agreements between the principals di- 
rectly concerned. 

Action in the pension plan field has 
been stepped up as a result of CIO 
wage agreements directly affecting 
companies in the steel and automobile 
industries. However, fields in which 
plans were in effect before CIO made 
the matter a point of issue also prom- 
ise new business to banks, notably the 
oil, utility, specialty manufacturing 
and railroad fields. The banks, inter- 
estingly enough, were among the 
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pioneers in providing pensions for 
bank personnel, although they did not 
become fully alive to its new business 
possibilities elsewhere until high 
taxes, competition for good labor and 
favorable changes in the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended by the 
Revenue Act of 1942, took effect. 


Leaders in the field include Chase 
National Bank of New York, Bankers 
Trust Company, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, Guaranty 
Trust Company and National City 
Bank of New York, although not 
necessarily in that order. However, 
almost any bank in the country, pos- 
sessing a corporate trust as well as 
commercial banking service, will set 
up a pension plan plus upon request. 
For small companies as for large cor- 
porations the service is essentially the 
same, though the plan itself is fash- 
ioned to fit the specific needs of the 
individual employer. 


e 
Growth Stocks 





Concluded from page 3 


The chemicals have exhibited ex- 
ceptional capacity for growth 
throughout the present century and 
there is every prospect that they will 
continue to do so, but in the great 
majority of cases a decade or so of 
better than average performance is 
likely to be followed by a period of 
relative maturity, and perhaps even- 
tually by stagnation. McKeesport 
Tin Plate illustrates this point also; 
due to failure to keep up with techno- 
logical advances, earnings fell off 
sharply in 1936 and 1937 and the 
stock declined to the equivalent of 37 
in the latter year. Thus, anyone who 
bought blindly in 1935 on the basis of 
the company’s achievements during 
the previous decade would have been 
sorely disappointed. 


The same fate can quite easily 
overtake an entire industry, although 
this usually takes longer than in the 
case of an individual company. A 
purchaser of traction issues in De- 
cember 1917, when the market as a 
whole was lower than it had been in 
almost ten years, could have gotten 
out even most of the time during the 
following year but would have had 
large losses continuously thereafter. 
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This was a case of growing compe- 
tition from a source outside the indus- 
try (private automobiles), but in- 
ternal competition can be just as 
ruinous in its effect on profit margins 
and stock prices. 

The second risk involved in pur- 
chase of growth stocks is the possi- 
bility that the price paid for such an 
issue may already discount or over- 
discount all the growth likely to be 
shown for years to come. This hap- 
pens very frequently. As only one of 
many examples which could be cited, 
take du Pont. This was undoubtedly 
one of the foremost growth issues 
available in 1929; earnings for that 
year were exceeded as early as 1936 
and have grown enormously since 
then, but the purchaser at 231 in 1929 
would have had to wait twenty years 
(during which earnings expanded by 
over 170 per cent) before he could 
have gotten out without loss. Radio 
Corporation illustrates both the risks 
associated with the purchase of 
growth stocks; the 1929 high of 
11434 was excessive in relation to 
even an optimistic estimate of future 
earnings, which failed by a rather 
wide margin to come up to the gen- 
eral expectation. Due to competition 
within the industry, and other factors, 
the earnings peak of the late ’twenties 
was not exceeded until 1948. 


Temporary Spurts 


Occasionally one unit in a rela- 
tively stable or mature field increases 
its earnings spectacularly by taking 
business away from its competitors, 
like Chrysler during the late ’twenties 
and Philip Morris some years later. 
But such competitive gains are un- 
likely to continue indefinitely and 
may be reversed; they should not 
form the basis for designating an 
issue as a long term growth stock, 
nor should savings due to greater 
operating efficiency be a deciding fac- 
tor since in the typical case they soon 
reach their limit. 

To qualify as a growth situation, 
a company should be able to expand 
its unit output and its dollar sales by 
developing new products or new mar- 
kets for old ones. A relatively new 
product, of course, automatically gets 
the benefit of an unsaturated market; 
others must depend on technological 
improvements, lower prices or inten- 
sive promotion efforts. It goes with- 








out saying that larger sales must be 
accompanied by commensurate gains 
in earnings if they are to influence 
the price of the stock. 

At present, excess profits taxes are 
a severe burden to growth enter- 
prises. The relief provisions for such 
companies under the average earnings 
option have such stringent require- 
ments as to be of little use to the 
average large publicly-owned unit, 
and thus those, the nature of whose 
business requires a large capital in- 
vestment and which can therefore 


use the invested capital option, 
occupy a preferred position. 
* * * 


This is the first of three articles dealing 
with growth stocks. The next instalment 
will examine the status of various indus- 
tries in this respect. 


Soap Companies 





Continued from page 10 


Procter & Gamble, largest of the 
domestic companies, and leader in the 
synthetic field, produces Ivory, Ca- 
may and Oxydol hard soaps, Tide, 
Dreft and Joy among the synthetic 
detergents, Crisco shortening, Teel 
dentifrice and Prell shampoo. Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet’s soaps include 
Colgate’s, Palmolive and Super-Suds, 
with Fab and Vel as its synthetic de- 
tergents. It also makes Halo sham- 
poo, Colgate’s dentifrice and the 
Cashmere Bouquet line of cosmetics. 


Financially Strong 


Financial positions of both Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet and Procter & 
Gamble are strong. Colgate-Palmo- 
live-Peet reported as of June 30 cur- 
rent assets of $93.6 million in a 5.6- 
to-1 ratio to current liabilities of $16.6 
million, providing working capital of 
$77.0 million. 

As of June 30, current assets of 
Procter & Gamble totaled $228.1 mil- 
lion of which $34.8 million was in 
cash and Government securities. Cur- 
rent liabilities of $90.2 million indi- 
cate working capital of $137.9 million 
in a ratio of 2.5-to-1. 

Yields on both issues are attractive 
at current prices considering the in- 
vestment ratings of the issues and 
their long dividend records (See p. 
4). Selling around 48 Colgate offers 
a return of 6.3 per cent. The some- 
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what better-rated Procter & Gamble 
provides a return of 4.3 per cent at 
its current price of 69. 


Rails 





Concluded from page 7 


(ton-miles) fell by 7.6 per cent while 
that carried by trucks rose by nearly 
28 per cent. 

The passenger division, of course, 
can be no help in this situation. Pas- 
senger-miles have receded sharply 
and steadily in recent years, from 
64.7 billion in 1946 to 31.8 billion in 
1950. Savings from further diesel- 
ization are still possible for many 
roads and in some cases these will be 
substantial. Nevertheless, the carriers 
occupy a marginal economic position. 
Freight ton-miles carried last year 
were larger than in any year prior 
to 1942, and further gains have been 
witnessed thus far in 1951, yet a de- 
cidedly reluctant regulatory agency 
thoroughly familiar with all aspects 
of the situation feels that further rate 
increases are necessary in order to 
preserve the industry’s economic 
health. 


Investor Policy 


Railroad equities in general are 
much more reasonably valued on an 
historical basis than most industrials, 
but they are not cheap, as a class. 
Under the circumstances, the inves- 
tor desiring representation in this 
group should confine his commit- 
ments to the better situated shares 
representing roads which will con- 
tinue to earn satisfactory profits un- 
der any circumstances short of a 
sharp collapse in business activity and 
freight traffic. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
August 23: American Home Prod- 
ucts; Anaconda Copper Mining; Bab- 
cock & Wilcox; Bulova Watch; C I T 
Financial; Cluett, Peabody; Continental 
Diamond Fibre; Davison Chemical; 
De Long Hook & Eye; General Rail- 
way Signal; Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper; Mathieson Chemical; McCrory 


AUGUST 22, 1951 
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The Board of Directors, at a meeting held August 14, 
1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the third 
quarter of the calendar year 1951, payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1951, to stockholders of record as of the close 
of business August 24, 195]. 


RICHFIELD 
Owl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


RICHFIELD 
Adtvidend notice 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 

















Stores; Nash-Kelvinator; Pennsylvania 
Glass Sand; Pittsburgh Glass; Potomac 
Electric Power; Reynolds Metals; 
Twentieth Century- Fox; U. S. Freight; 
Waldorf System. 


August 24: Aldens Inc.; Automatic 
Steel Products; Capital Transit; Detroit 
Steel; Florence Stove; Laclede Gas; 
Maryland Drydock; Mengel Co.; Mid- 
dle South Utilities; Newport Industries; 
Soss Mfg.; Stokely-Van Camp. 


August 27: Addressograph - Multi- 
graph; Allied Paper Mills; American 
Screw; Bond Stores; Climax Molybde- 
num; Commercial Solvents; Consoli- 
dated Cigar; Crane Co.; Creameries of 
America; Dana Corp.; Ex-Cell-O Corp.; 
Greenfield Tap & Die; W. F. Hall 


Printing; Harvey Hubbell; Koppers 
Co.; Superior Steel. 
August 28: Allied Chemical & Dye; 


American Optical; Barber Oil; Bingham 
Herbrand; Bucyrus-Erie; Bullard Co.; 
Canada Northern Power; Celanese 
Corp. of America; Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts; Clorox Chemical; Delta Electric; 
Diamond T Motor Car; Duke Power; 
Family Finance; Holland Furnace 
(Del.); Martin- Parry; Merck & Co.; 
Mueller Brass; National Gypsum; Ru- 
beroid Co. 

August 29: American Snuff; Clark 
Controller; Consolidated Grocers; EI- 
liott Co.; Exolou Co.; Great Lakes In- 
dustries; George W. Helme; Hercules 
Powder; D. H. Holmes; Murray Corpo- 
ration of America; F. C. Russell; United 
Steel Corp.; Wheeling Steel. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Central Vermont Public Service Cor- 
poration: $2,000,000 first 314s due 1981. 
(Offered August 6 at 102.346%.) 

United States Plywood Corporation: 








VIRGINIA 
INCOME ESTATE 


Attractive home. 253 acres pro- 
ductive land. Close to city and a 
going proposition. This is a real 
value. Retire and live comfort- 
ably. Write for brochure. 


KIAH T. FORD & CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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IM Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able September 11, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord August 27, 1951. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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60,000 shares of 334% preferred stock. 
(Offered August 3 at $102.50 per share.) 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company: 
$15,000,000 first 314s due 1976. (Offered 
August 8 at 102%.) 

Williams and or Incorporated: 
180,00 shares of common stock. (Offered 
August 8 at $12.50 per share.) 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany: $45,000,000 first pipeline bonds 
due 1971. Competitive bidding. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Atlanta Gas Light Co.—3s, 1963. $72,000 Sept. 1 
Celotex Corp.—deb. 3s, 1960. 112,000 Aug. 29 
—, ee Light Co.—deb. 
a ENE <> Ee 105,000 Sept. 1 
Hunt Poode, Inc.—series B deb. 
OS Re eee 150,000 Sept. 1 
New  e &E Electric ——— 
a series A 3s, 1975....... 36,000 Sept. 1 
New Haven Water Co.—gen. & 
ref. series C 3%s, 1976....... 6,000 Sept. 1 
Pittston Co.—coll. tr. 4s, 1961 73,000 Sept. 1 
Retail Properties, Inc.—series A 
BR OR TRED <6 i a wesecdiccena Entire Aug. 31 
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New-Business Brevities 





Drugs... 

Especially interesting during the 
current “bare legged” season is So- 
Fair, a liquid shaving cream adver- 
tised by Chap Stick Company as the 
answer to feminine shaving needs— 
available in a two-and four-ounce 
bottle, it’s made specifically for a 
woman’s razor needs. . . . It’s rumor- 
ed that Chlorogene, a therapeutic 
toothpaste made with chlorophyll and 
still being test marketed, will be re- 
named Chlorodent for a_ stronger 
association with the product’s use— 
it’s made by Lever Brothers and will 
compete with the company’s Pepso- 
dent line for the consumer’s dollar. 

. . Tolserol, a drug produced by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, is reported to 
be particularly effective in combating 
four types of ills: (1) rheumatic 
disease, (2) “nervous” disorders 
which normally result in the taking 
of sedatives for relief, (3) cerebral 
palsy and other breakdowns of the 
central nervous system and (4) al- 
coholism—the drug itself is a mys- 
tery, however, for while medical 
science knows what it will accomplish, 
it doesn’t yet know how it does it. 


Electronics .. . 


Five new robot controls were 
recently introduced to the aircraft 
industry by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company — (1) an elec- 
tronic “master brain” which enables 
a pilot to maneuver a heavy bomber 
on autopilot as easily as handling a 
light plane, (2) a sensitive altitude 
controller to prevent a military plane 
from jumping as bombs are released, 
(3) a fuel gage that indicates how 
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much flying time remains rather than 
the amount of gas in the tank, (4) a 
cabin temperature control system for 
jet aircraft and (5) an automatic 
flight recording system designed to 
speed up the testing of aircraft and 
equipment. . . . New York’s old 
Central Opera House on East 67th 
Street is in the throes of being re- 
modeled to become a new television 
center for the DuMont Television 
Network—a seven-story building, it 
will house five studios for live tele- 
casts, two for filmcasts and remote 
control. . . . Last Friday the long 
lines department of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company span- 
ned the continent with a skyway of 
microwave radio beams, opening a 
new avenue of telephone commun- 
ications and paving the way for coast- 
to-coast television broadcasts (ten- 
tatively scheduled to begin around 
September 30)—under the new sys- 
tem, microwave beams are relayed 
across the country by 107 hilltop 
towers located about 30-40 miles 
apart. 


Grocery Products .. . 


In the canine world, there’s a com- 
pletely new Homogenized Gaines 
Dog Food being introduced nation- 
ally by General Foods, the product 
of several years of exhaustive testing 
at the Gaines Research Kennels and 
in private kennels and homes—said to 
be “absolutely uniform in appearance 
and nourishment,” the new dog food 
can be fed dry if desired and con- 
tains no flakes that get pasty... . 
Lettuce and other odd-shaped vege- 
tables and fruits are now being con- 
tour wrapped in Lwumarith trans- 
parent film by two leading food 
chains, American Stores Company 
and Grand Union Company — the 
pre-packaging is accomplished on a 
new Form-a-Wrap machine designed 
by Triangle Packaging Machinery 
Company. . . . A three-ounce dehy- 
drated product, which when mixed 
with the proper amount of sugar and 
water will make seven glasses of 
jelly in five minutes, will be marketed 
this Fall by American Brands Cor- 


poration—called TobyJell, it’s made 
from a formula by the man who 
developed the Seaforth (now a Vick 
Chemical product) line of men’s 
toiletries during the 1930s. 


Metals ... 

Users of heat and corrosion resis- 
tant metals will want a copy of a 
handy 120-page cloth-bound hand- 
book on the 40 or more different 
types of Allegheny stainless steel— 
it’s offered free of charge by Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. 

. . Digging operations have been 
started on a slip for ocean-going ore 
vessels at the 3,800-acre U. S. Steel 
Fairless Works along the Delaware 
River at Morrisville, Pa.—scheduled 
for completion in 1952, the plant will 
use much of the high grade iron ore 
to be mined by the company’s Orin- 
oco Mining Company subsidiary in 
eastern Venezuela... . A pilot plant 
making use of the recently announced 
Solaramic Process for coating metals 
with ceramics will be placed in oper- 
ation this month by Solar Aircraft 
Company—extremely thin and strong, 
the new ceramic coatings are able to 
withstand intense heat and corrosive 
action; they are already being used 
in the manufacture of jet aircraft en- 
gine components. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

Spreading rapidly throughout in- 
dustry is a plan for volunteer discus- 
sion meetings on company time dur- 
ing which groups of some 15 em- 
ployes exchange ideas on the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise. The 
program to date has attracted an 
audience of more than 50,000 em- 
ployes from Inland Steel Company 
and Borg-Warner Corporation in 
whose plants the program originated 
—background for the sessions is a 
set of four 15-minute motion pictures, 
In Our Hands, produced jointly by 
Inland and Borg-Warner. . . . Pre- 
senting highly technical electronic 
information to the public doesn’t 
phase Radio Corporation of America, 
whose Exhibition Hall in New York 
City’s Radio City attracts more than 
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a million visitors annually because of 
this fact—its latest coup there to tell 
scientific facts in the language of the 
layman is a series of six three-minute 
sound motion pictures showing spe- 
cialized industrial equipment at work, 
any one of which can be selected for 
viewing merely by pushing a button. 


Rubber... 

Vulcrete is the trade name for a 
synthetic rubber flooring material for 
industrial purposes — a product of 
Flash-Stone Company, Inc., it bonds 
well without special adhesives to con- 
crete, wood, slate, and metal. 

A 1,730-foot high slope conveyor sys- 
tem, the world’s longest and highest, 
soon will be in operation extracting 
iron ore from beneath the floor of 
the Atlantic Ocean at Bell Is- 
land, Newfoundland, where Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Corporation 
operates the Wabana mine — it is 
being installed by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of Canada and co- 
designer Stephens - Adamson Manu- 
facturing Company. . . . Operators of 
fleets of trucks in particular may be 
able to gain a few ideas for their 
own businesses from a new eight-page 
pamphlet entitled Nine Ways to Get 
More Miles Out of Truck Tires— 
free from B. F. Goodrich Company. 

The Flying Boom, the Air 


Force’s high altitude filling station 
which refuels military planes in flight, 
depends for its success upon a rubber 
device called a “surge boot’”— de- 
veloped jointly by B. F. Goodrich 
and Boeing Airplane Company, the 
boot “cushions” against high pres- 
sures developing in a fuel line as the 
flow of gasoline is shut off at the 
nozzle. 


Chemicals . . . 

Latest industrial cleanser, West 
Disinfecting Company’s All-Purpose 
Cleaner, is said to produce both good 
foam and excellent detergency in 
hard water as well as soft—less alka- 
line than many soaps, it can be used 
for most cleaning operations includ- 
ing the washing of floors, woodwork, 
painted walls and similar surfaces. 
. . . Pumps designed especially for 
handling chemicals are now being 
made of plastics instead of stainless 


steel and other commonly used 
materials — a product of Nukem 
Products Corporation, the plastic 


pumps will handle most alkalis, salts, 
acids and organic solvents. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 











THE COLUMBIA 
bj) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





Earninc STATEMENTS FOR THE TWELVE 
Montus Enpep June 30, 1951 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. has made 
generally available to its security holders 
corporate and consolidated earning state- 
ments for the period July 1, 1950 through 
June 30, 1951, such period beginning after 
the effective date of the Corporation's Regis- 
tration Statement for $110,000,000 princi- 
pal amount of 3% Debentures, Series A Due 
1975, filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission pursuant to the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, as amended. Upon re- 
quest addressed to the Corporation at 120 
East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
copies of such earning statements will be 
mailed to the Corporation's security hold- 
ers and to other interested parties. Such 
earning statements are made generally avail- 
able to security holders in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 11(a) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
by F. H. Crissman, 


August 15, 1951. Treasurer 




















Crosley Shows 1952 TV, Freezers & Ranges 





A complete 1952 line of 
21 television receivers, 
five freezers and nine 
electric ranges was an- 
nounced last week by 
Crosley Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. Pictured is an auto- 
matic rotary barbecue 
which is available as a 
new accessory for all 
model ranges. It can be 
set in place as easily as 
shifting the position of 
an oven rack, and stored 
when not in use into one 
of the 
compartments of a Cros- 
ley range. 


several storage 











DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 12, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 20, 1951. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., on August 9, 1951, declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 87% cents 
per share on the outstanding 344% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock and the initial divi- 
dend of 98 cents per share -on the 4% 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, both 
dividends payable September 29, 1951, to 
stockholders of record September 19, 1951. 


A quarterly dividend was also declared on 

the $1 par value Common Stock of 25 cents 

per share, payable September 6, 1951, to 
stockholders of record August 23, 1951. 
J. J. POWERS, Jr. 

Secretary 




















CONTINENTAL 
C CAN*COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 1, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1951. Books 

not close. 

LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 





AUGUST 22, 1951 


























Street News 





Secondary distributions profitable undertaking—Canada 


raises return on its Dominion bonds, stirs interest here 


earching out blocks of stock and 
offering them to the public as 
secondary distributions has proven a 
profitable function for the investment 
banking fraternity, much more satis- 
fying than taking a participation in 
whole issues put up for competitive 
bidding. If the stock is a “sleeper,” 
so much the better, even though that 
calls for salesmanship. Some of them 
in the past few years would haye 
remained asleep for another genera- 
tion for the want of a sponsor. 
A typical offering of this kind was 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in the _ respective 
amounts per share set out be- 
low, have been declared pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1951, to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business, Sept. 1, 1951, on the 
following outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Preferred 3712¢ per share 
Common 25¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. PopHaM, Secretary. 
Toronto, Aug. 9, 1951. 

















REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
September 13, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 27, 1951. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be « 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 13, 1951. 
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last week’s secondary in Felters 
Company. Few people in the finan- 
cial community had ever heard of 
Felters. Even the salesmen for the 
offering house had to be briefed on 
it. This company had been producing 
felt for distribution at wholesale for 
half a century. It had been paying 
dividends without interruption for 34 
years, had a book value of $19.28, 
net quick assets of $11.41 a share 
and its latest earnings were $2.79 a 
share. In an obscure over-the- 
counter market it was selling for less 
than four times earnings. When the 
facts were set down in proper order 
the secondary in Felters became one 
of the quickest on record. 

Every stockholder in a closely 
held enterprise is a prospective seller. 
Investment men make it their busi- 
ness to find those interested in sell- 
ing and they find it a highly profitable 
adjunct to their new financing busi- 
ness. 


Canada’s income tax practices 
and her system of Government 
financing have a lot in common with 
those of the United States. That be- 
ing so, more than a flutter was creat- 
ed last week when Canada raised 
from 234 per cent to 3% per cent 
the rate paid to induce the man on the 
street to put his small savings into 
Dominion bonds. The term for such 
bonds is ten years and nine months. 


The cost of everything has gone 
up since the end of the war, every- 
thing including borrowed money. The 
United States Treasury has recog- 
nized that fact in its treatment of 
large investors. The rate on ninety- 
one-day bills has increased from % of 
1 per cent to more than 154%. A few 
months ago the Treasury offered 234 
per cent long term bonds non-market- 
able in exchange for 2%s restricted 
against bank investment. Both were 
concessions to big corporate inves- 


tors. In between these two extremes 
of Government paper, rates on 
Treasury certificates and notes have 
been advanced proportionately. The 
question now is whether the Gov- 
ernment will stubbornly resist any 
increase in the rate on Defense 
Bonds, the security which must be 
relied upon to raise billions for the 
Treasury. The rate for ten years 
now is an average of 2.9 per cent, the 
same as it was throughout and since 
the war. 


Four members of the New York 
Stock Exchange are celebrating this 
year the fortieth anniversary of the 
purchase of their seats. They are 
Richard H. Gordon, of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Robert L. Frank, at Morris Joseph & 
Co.; Leo Kaufman, at Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co., and Henry A. Li- 
baire, of Eisele & King, Libaire & 
Stout. In 1911 the price for seats 
ranged between $65,000 and $73,000. 
It rose to $625,000 in 1929, or 
nearly ten times the low of 40 years 
ago. The value of an Exchange seat 
now is $56,000, or $9,000 under the 
low of 1911. 


On corporate bond offerings up 
for bidding, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
fights tooth and nail with the rest 
of the investment banking commun- 
ity. The firm’s new municipal bond 
department, on the other hand, is on 
friendly terms with some other firms 
active in that field. Thus it was that 
in the $35 million Province of British 
Columbia offering last week, Halsey 
Stuart had a major participation. 
Canadian provincial and city financ- 
ing has always fallen within the 
province of municipal bond men in 
this country. 

In at least one other respect, Hal- 
sey, Stuart clings to tradition. The 
firm adopted a policy a long time ago 
of refraining from selling any bond 
not a fixed obligation of the issuer. 
It was tempted to make an exception 
of the large block of Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad convertible income 
bonds the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is offering for sale on 
Tuesday of this week. However, the 
firm stuck to its rule even though 
there is a strong likelihood that the 
income bonds will be refunded with 
a fixed interest bond before long. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

Stocks on major exchanges normally 2 Hldrs 
sell ex-dividend the second full business Giiske . i: Tieeal 
dey CEES See SEES ee uidrs, | Master Electric....... Q40c 9-10 8-24 
Pay- of Minn. Mining & Mfg....25c 9-12 8-22 
Company able Record | Missouri P. S......... 65c 9-15 8-24 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper.*Q25c 10-1 9-11} Mohawk Carpet....... Ql5c 9-10 8-24 
Allied Gas ...... oenes .25c 9-1 8-21 | Nachman Corp......... 25c 9-27 . 9-14 
Am. Encaustic Til..Ql2¥c 8-31 8-24 | Nat'l Radiator ........ 5c 10-1 9-7 
American Stores...... Q50c 10-1 831] Natl Standard ...... Q75e 9-25 9-15 
American Sugar ae 9 : z : Newberry (J. J.). 10- 1 9-15 

O ar vaet ser esstes % Newport Electric..... Oc 9- - 
Do 7% pi......... Q$1.75 10-2 9-5) No. Amer. Car......... 30c 9-10 8-24 
Am. Tel. & Tel...... Q$2.25 10-15 9-17 | No Am. Refractories...25¢ 10-15 9-25 

Apex Smelting ...... 50c 9-14 8-31 : “ 

- ' No. Paper Mills......... $1 9-10 8-20 
Archer-D-Midiand ..... 70c «429-1 = 8-20 ee cel E25e 9-10 820 
Art Metal Const........ 50c 9-29 9-12 roles a t 

, O’okiep Copper ...... $1.39 9-11 9-4 
Aspinook Corp. ...... Q25c 9-14 «8-31 Patt S : 50c 9-1 B17 
Brillo Mfg. .......... Gate 96 1 9-39) ee ee ‘ 
: : ; Penn-Dixie Cement....40c 9-14 8-31 
Brown & Bigelow....Q25c 9-13 8-22 Ph (Chas.) O25 9-6 823 
Do 6% pf........ Q$1.50 8-31 7-31 —  Gipeagaiie t i oe é 
, 2 ae 98c 9-29 9-19 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 8-30. 8-20 Do 3%4% pi O87 9-29 9-19 
Carman & Co........... Mc, & 1 SIS |, pe ae Rs 2 “ 
Cent. Fibre Prod....... 40c 9-15 9- ] rentice-Hall ........ Q15c 8-31 8-17 
Cent. Illinois Lt......Q55c 9-21 8-31 : ag wom renee seh ies oe 
Coat. TR Ps Bisctneness 30c 8-31 = =8-15 a acking........ c 2 . 
Century Elec. Co.....12%c 9-14 8-31 | Reeves Bros. ........ Q30c 9-13 8-27 
Chic. Rock I. & Pac..Q75c 9-29 9-13 | Reliance Mfg. ........ Isc 9-1 8-21 
Do 5% pf........ Q$1.25 9-29 9-13 | Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 
Chicago Rivet & Mach...40c 9-15 8-24 ee , EEE ES Q$1.12% 10-1 9-10 
Chicago Yellow Cab...Q25¢ 9-1 8-20] _ Do 3.6% pf......... Qc 10-1 9-10 
Chrysler Corp........... $2 9-12 8-20} Richfield Oil ........ Q75c 9-15 8-24 
Clark Equipment ..... O7sc. 911 @2g | Riegel Pager ........ 40c 9-10 8-31 
De Be Gie<.. cnc Q$1.25 9-15 8-28 | Robertson (H. H.)..Q50c 9-10 8-20 
Community P. S....Q22%c 9-15 8-24 mees Badd. .......... Q50c 9-20 9-11 
Cons. Grocers...... Q37%c 9-29 9-15 | St. Joseph Lead........ 75c 9-10 8-24 
Do Fe Maws<s <x Q$1.25 9-29 9-15 | Shellmar Products....Q50c 10-1 9-15 
Copeland Refrig. Q10c 9-10 8-12 | Shepard-Niles C & H...50c 9-10 8&3] 
Copperweld Steel....... 50c 9-10 9-1] Singer Manufacturing..Q60c° 9-14 8-24 
Cornell-Dubilier ....... 30c 9-25 8-28 | Sperry Corporation....Q50c 9-24 9-7 
Crown Zellerbach....... 65c 10-1 9-13 | Standard Oil (Ky.)..Q50c 9-10 8-30 
Dayton Mall. Iron... Bn a at ‘ aod PCCP E30c 9-10 8-30 
DM icaet sd ebawkdss +s E50c -2 - tand. Products ....... Se 9-20 9-5 
Diamond Alkali ....... 60c 9-10 8-24 | Superior Port. Cem.....25¢ 9-10 8-24 
Dixie Gs Fave quts ows og as be Thomas Steel patkakwas 43c 8-31 8-20 
: Ne esas Grecea es - - ilo Rookng ........ 2 : ¥ 
Drewrys Limited.-...035e 9-10 827 | Tistmae Rely @ TOS 8 
Dura Se ve eeeeeees Qe Fg a Construction ....... Q35c 9-25 9-17 
WEE EAS kcnetavcas Cc - - 
Eastman Kodak ........ 40c 10-1 9-5 ee ie Oil. po = 8 8-22 
Do 6% pf......... Q$1.50 10-1 9-5] » Bion Sulphur l...75¢ 10-9 9-28 
oe Fest United Aircraft ...... Q50c 9-10 8-24 
Empire District Elec....35c 9-15 9-1 United Board & 
Endicott Johnson..... Q40c 10-1 9-20 Cc _ 25 9-10 9-1 
Ero... WEB +0¢0+ 00424 Oleic. 1S SEL eee Gé2ve 9:10 823 
- =~ ee ya 2 - - 
Federal Cheinical -.--$1 9-3 827 | U. S. Envelope.....Q$150 9-1 8:22 
Finance Co. Am. cl. B...§3 9-14 9 4| U.S. Gypsum....... Be he 
pay ip PER ee Ee BR ee noes ran 
Fla. Power & Lt........ 35c 9-28 9-6 irginian Ry....... Ye 9- - 
Food Fair Stores..... Q20c 9-15 8-31 | Wilson & Co........... 25c 9-1 8-20 
Do $4.20 pf....... Q$1.05 10-1 8-31 
General Finance...... Ql0c 9-14 8-31 
Gleaner Harvester....Q50c 9-20 8-31 Accumulations 
Glidden Go. 203. £83 Oseue oa ; <a death motte 
Do 4%% pf....... Ac . — ssociate el. e 
Great North. Paper...Q60c 9-5 822 a Ee ee 175 10-1 9-3 
Gulf States Util....... U30c 9-15 8-20 Do $6 pf.......... Q$1.50 10-1 9-3 
Hammermill Paper...Q50c 9-10 8-20 | Maine Central R.R. : 
Harris-Seybold ....... QO50c 9-28 9-14 5% Naa Sa $1.25 9-1 8-17. 
Hunt Foods 5%....Q12%c 8-31 8-18 | Telephone Bond & Share 
Industrial Rayon ..... Q75c 9-12 8-24 FG Bis ica es aetna $1 9-15 8-15 
International Paper...Q75c 9-24 e 
Dib BA Plies oss cae as Q$1 9-24 - 
Iowa El. Lt. & Pwr..22%c 10-1 9-15 Stock 
Jefferson Laos ‘Seliphs -.9)99e yo oat Dayton Mall. Iron..... 20% 10-1 9-4 
Johns-Manville ........ 75c 09-1 8 Publicker Ind Pt 9-28 8-3] 
Kendall Co. .........- O50¢ 9- i 8-15 icker Indust.....2/2%  9- , 
Lux Clock Mfg co ceees Q3 Cc 9- *In C. di . E—E . M—Monthly. 
Marquette Cement ..... 20c 9-5 8-20 aay. es ne 








Q—Quarterly. 

















- EQUIPAENT « 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Fee Races of Directors of pe 
uipment ompany t ay 
detlased the tellowinn dividend: 


Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 

75 cents per share, payable Septem- 
ber 11, 1951, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 28, 1951. 


5% Cumulative 


Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share payable September 
15, 1951, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business August 28, 


August 10,1951 G.E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 
CLARK EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 














Sueuseuees 
Sauneeguauee 
Manufacturers A ALE | WALL & an 
a 
J FLOOR 
== AMERICAN TILE 
ae 
== ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY ’ INC. Common 
The Board of Direc- Stock 
tors has today de- Dividend 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3% 
12% cents a share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable August 31, 
1951, to stockholders of record 
on August 24, 1951, 
G. W. THORP, JR. & 


Treasurer 


August 10, 1951. 


Dividend # 15 
A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share for the third quarter of 1951 has 
been declared on the capital stock of this 
company payable September 10, 1951 to 


stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 27, 1951. 


Drewrys Limited U.S.A., Inc. 


South Bend, Indiana 
T. E. JEANNERET, Secretary & Treasurer 





























UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable September 10, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at three o’clock P.M. on August 23, 1951. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 





AUGUST 22, 1951 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Brown & Bigelow 


Mesta Machine Company 





Incorporated: 1905, Minnesota; established 1896. Office: 1286 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. 
Number of stockholders (January 31, 1951): Preferred, 161; common, 6,133. 
Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


PONE term Aebt............ sescesccscccsceccccscccsccess $3,332,000 
Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par).............ecesceees 18,453 shs 
SSO I AG OND o.oo asiswaseads x teeiccasobaaseeee 1,263,645 shs 


*Callable at $110. 


Business: Company is world’s largest calendar firm, and 
also specializes in more than 800 other articles suitable for 
remembrance advertising. Wholly owned subsidiares in- 
clude Quality Park Box Co., Inc.; Consolidated Printing Ink 
Co., Beissel Electrotype Company and Quality Park Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc. 

Management: Aggressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital January 
31, 1951, $11.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$5.6 million. Book value of common stock, $9.48 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common, 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Aggressive sales promotion is responsible for 
company’s dominant position. Sales and earnings are subject 
to change with general business conditions but diversification 
lends some stability to over-all operations. 


Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common has mod- 
erate longer term growth possibilities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.38 $0.62 $0.54 *$1.83 $1.71 $2.09 $2.21 $2.22 


Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid ..... $0.10 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
PRN Sescniasedsacas —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 12% 12% 14% 
ON S555s06%b dese Kes July 26, 1948—————_—— 8% 9 10 


*Revised by company. 





Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, New York; established 1872. Office: Salem, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Saturday in March at 63 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 4,113. 


Capitalization: 


SSNSHEOCE ERODE ALLRED OSSD RED REES ion *$1,250,000 
CO PR AGED 6.60 .6550 ce cece dunscardsscousasseate 71,236,100 shs 


*Bank loans due to 1955. 
201,500 shares (16.3%). 





+Formerly Class B stock; Sharon Steel holds 


Business: Manufactures kitchen equipment such as cabinet 
sinks, base and wall cabinets, and accessories marketed 
under trade name Youngstown Kitchens. Other products in- 
clude porcelain enamel washing machine tubs, and metal 
stampings for the automotive and other industries. 

Management: Principal officers long with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $13.5 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $4.2 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.1 million. Book value of stock, $16.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock to 
retirement. Paid on common 1936 and 1944 to date. 

Outlook: High volume of residential construction has been 
a strong supporter of household equipment sales, but scarci- 
ties of material owing to defense controls point to down- 
trend in sales of civilian items. Effect on over-all results 
should be offset, however, by rising output of military items. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share. x 66 $0.46 $0.81 $4.22 $5.15 $2.35 4.39 1.79 
Dividends paid ..... 25 0.25 0.25 0.37% 0.95 1.25 iS 3 
a eee a 9% 11% 13% 16% 14% 19 20% 
EN. - csannereoaewnnc 2 4% 7% 7% 9% 9% 12% 165 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. ¢Six months to June 30 vs. $1.83 in same 
1950 period. 
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Incorporated: 1898, Pennsylvania, to acquire two established companies. 
Office: West Homestead (P. O. Box 1466), Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1950): 7,755. 

Capitalization: 

TAR BD GORE onc ccceiciecccdevescsesesevversececvccvcesenseees 


deb Non 
Capital stock ($5 GEES Sos ce aidnleils Noaca Rereeetakns tNaaaN 1,000,000 shs 

Business: A leading maker of heavy steel mill machinery, 
other products include gas and steam engines for blast fur- 
naces, steam and hydraulic forging and bending presses, cast- 
ings and trade-marked iron, steel and alloy steel rolls used 
in the rolling of iron, steel, copper, brass, etc. About 90% of 
output is purchased by the larger steel companies. 

Management: Highly regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $12.8 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $7.9 million. Book 
value of stock, $22.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1914 to date. 

Outlook: The heavy order backlog on hand should permit 
well sustained operations for an indefinite period. Although 
the company primarily supplies the cyclical steel industry, it 
has shown above-average earnings stability. 

Comment: Stock rates as a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. oe . $3.15 $2.57 $8.03 $5.03 + 30 8§=6. $5.60 aay 
3.50 $1.87% 


Dividends paid ..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 

GRY sche kaunccaee —" 56 61% 47% 44% 40 49% 56 

Rr rrr 27 37 39% 35% 3556 30% 37% 47% 
387% 35% 30% 37% 47% 





*Includes postwar refund, $0.59 in 1943 and $0.92 in 1944. 





Remington Rand, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to unify three established companies in- 
cluding Remington Typewriter, organized in 18 Offices: 465 Washing- 
ton Street, Buffalo 5, and 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in July. Number of stockholders (March 
31, 1951): Preferred and common, combined, 29,811. 


Capitalization: 


NE SNE Ps ok 6 nis 600 Kos euisislsnepics'ctapsaas casas tenewas $40,123,100 
{Preferred ae DEO OUR, (ETS DEF 6s ss snsesectceteut ses 102,471 shs 
ee ee ee ee errr err ro rrrr rr ry rrr 4,727,709 shs 


{Callable at $100. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of typewriters, adding, 
accounting, calculating and tabulating machines, and other 
office equipment, which normally account for 75% of sales. 
Also manufactures photographic record equipment, elec- 
tronic computers, closed circuit (commercial and industrial) 
television and electric shavers. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1951, 
$59.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $12.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$7.1 million. Book value of common stock, $13.06 per share. 
stock, $13.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance in 1936; on common 1927; 1930-31; and 1936 (plus 
occasional stock dividends) to date. 

Outlook: War contracts may be an important factor for 
some time but with the ultimate return of a normal pattern 
of demand, business again will be highly competitive. 

Comment: Preferred in a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon stock is a more or less typical business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Mar. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.95 $1.24 $3.23 $3.10 $2.04 $1.61 $2.87 $0.83 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... 7$0.46 $0.48 {$0.55 $0.70 $0.94 $0.95 $1.19 $0.50 
High .sccoscceseces 8% 14% 205 18% 13% 115% 14% 19% 
er eee 5% 9% 13% ll 8% ™% 10% 14% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947 and all stock dividends. aid 5% in 


tP: 
stock. {Three months to June 30, 1951 (first fiscal quarter) vs. $0.40 in same 1950 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





—_ 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to June 30 


American Hide & Leather. $0.59 $0.71 
Arkansas-Missouri Pwr... 56 2.06 
Atlanta. Gas Lt........... 2.00 2.23 
California Elec. Pwr...... 0.56 0.81 
California Pacific Util.... 1.63 2.04 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. 1.96 2.40 
Community Public Serv... 1.15 1.35 
i 2. eee 6.62 8.72 
El Paso Electric......... 3.50 3.35 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 3.02 1.76 
Florida Power.........-. 1.38 1.71 
Galveston-Houston Co.... 1.41 0.88 
Gen. Waterworks ....... 0.80 aes 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.66 1.73 
Hartford Electric........ 2.96 2.86 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 2.15 Zi3 
International Utilities..... L7i = 194 
Jamaica Water Supply.... 2.54 2.14 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 3.87 4.53 
Minneapolis Gas ........ 1.05 1.70 
Mobile Gas Service...... 3.04 3.03 
Monongahela Power ..... p22.40 22.68 
Mountain States Pwr..... 1.22 1.28 
Nat'l Fuel Gas.......... 1.28 1.22 
New Bedford Gas........ 4.67 4.47 
New England Tel. & Tel. 11.26 10.01 
North American Co....... 1.36 1.41 
Pacthe Pwr: & Le....... 1.61 1.46 
Peninsular Tel. .......... 3.78 4.15 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke... 8.58 9.51 
Philip Morris & Co....... 6.26 me 
Potomac Edison ........ p37.20 =p37.45 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... 1.75 1.86 
Rockland Lt. & Pwr...... 0.72 0.70 
South Carolina Elec.... 0.58 0.95 
Southwest Natural Gas... 0.35 0.29 
Southwest. Gas & Elec.... p33.54  p30.42 
Spencer Chemical ....... 4.23 4.39 
Upper Peninsula Pwr..... 1.36 1.54 
Washington Water Pwr... p90.04 p81.35 
West Penn Power........ 2.36 1.95 
West. Penn. Pwr......... 2.36 1.95 
Western Light & Tel..... 2.18 2.21 


9 Months to June 30 


Brewing Corp. of Amer... D4.98 D9.59 
Brown & Bigelow........ 0.90 0.84 
Burlington Mills......... 1.59 2.26 
CORE BIW ccvcsceevcass 0.81 0.87 
CB ey ais wcste's 3.56 4.51 
Clinton Foods ........... 2.19 2.46 
Clyde Porcelain Steel.... 0.34 0.11 
po Ree 1.30 1.74 
Emerson Elec. Mfg....... 2.67 3.42 
Harshaw Chemical ...... 4.47 3.23 
Hayes Manufacturing..... 0.49 D0.33 
Seaboard Finance ........ 1.55 1.46 

26 Weeks to June 30 
Columbia Broadcasting.... 1.29 1.45 

6 Months to June 30 
Aero Supply Mfg........ 0.34 D015 
Amer. Chain & Cable.... 2.90 2.33 
AGREE, CHINE i nose ose 2.19 1.26 
Amer. Hospital Supply... 1.35 1.16 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 0.89 0.63 
Amer. Metal Products.... 1.81 2.37 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc...... 1.48 1.50 
Associated Tel. & Tel..... 2.12 2.05 
| 0.19 0.38 
Belden Mfg. ............ 1.93 2.34 
pee 2.43 1.05 
et eee eee 0.46 0.13 
Book-of-the-Month Club.. 0.57 0.62 
Bete-~ Werner co cc ccccss 4.84 6.62 
eee D0.21 D041 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 

6 Months to June 30 
a ee $4.66 $0.13 
OS eee 1.75 2.75 
Burgess-Manning ....... 2.96 2.16 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.70 0.30 
Calumet & Hecla......... 0.79 0.92 
Captene GCOeRe. cw. cc. e ess 0.98 0.51 
Celanese Corp.....cc....- 2.50 3.36 
Certain-teed Products..... 1.72 1.54 
Ciyaler CarQis sins cc..... 4.11 4.54 
Cleveland Graph. Bronze.. 2.76 2.68 
Coca-Gola. Intl: .:....... 14.90 14.91 
Combustion-Engineering 2.86 2.97 
Commercial Credit ...... 4.66 4.67 
Connecticut River Pwr... p29.38  p45.33 
Cons. Natural Gas....... 4.89 4.27 
Continental-Diamond Fibre 1.33 0.84 
Cornell Paperboard Prod.. 1.78 1.10 
Cowles Chemical ........ 2.09 2.23 
Cream of Wheat......... 0.56 0.82 
Creameries of Amer...... 0.65 0.55 
Crown Cent. Petroleum.. 1.18 0.54 
Crown Cork Int'l ........ al.55 al.18 
CACO, ECGS oa 6d & a's;0:8:8ins 0.62 0.42 
Curtis Publishing ....... 0.35 0.62 
Delaware & Hudson...... 4.95 3.55 
Detroit Hardware ...... 0.42 gue 
Douglas & Lomason...... 2.04 1.87 
Ducommun Metals ...... 0.93 0.78 
a | es ee 0.72 0.87 
Hastert GOtQiciswndcc.. ss: 4.21 1.78 
Eastern Stainless Steel.... 1.84 1.30 
Evans Products ......... 1.39 1.48 
Federal Mining & Smelt... 6.14 3.52 
io 4 3.12 2.93 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 2.35 1.66 
Fuller (D. B.) & Co...... 0.86 0.38 
Gen. Aniline & Film...... b0.48 b0.42 
Rett EP bis oetadss 1.21 0.18 
Gen. Precision Equip...... 0.58 0.22 
OE ee eee 2.79 2.23 
Hackensack Water ...... 1.34 1.32 
Hamilton Watch ........ 0.34 0.14 
Hershey Chocolate ....... 1.52 2.71 
Homestake Mining ...... 0.59 0.91 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria .. 1.13 1.83 
Houston Oil Field Mat... 0.89 0.39 
Howell Elec. Motors..... 1.33 ae 
Oe eer eres 0.12 D0.11 
Hydraulic-Press Brick .. 1.24 aa 
Interchemical Corp....... 2.11 2.64 
Inf? Copan Mock. ....... 0.97 1.03 
Int’l Hydro-Elec......... a0.85 a0.54 
pe ae ae 4.27 3.74 
Intestype Gorm. -........5. 2.82 2.17 
rer Tree 3.12 es 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 1.45 1.59 
Kansas-Neb. Natural Gas. 1.07 1.13 
Kirby Petroleum ........ 1.15 0.70 
Tee FEOUE on cc os vec curs 0.86 0.97 
Kuhlman Electric ....... 1.71 es 

24 Weeks to June 16 
Elgin Nat'l Watch....... 0.98 0.33 
General Time Corp....... 2.88 3.79 
Hamilton Mfg. .......... 0.99 1.10 
eee GE: 5 Seed. se 3.43 3.33 
Orangeburg Mfg. ........ 1.57 2.02 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming.. 1.18 D0.14 
WORD CH oc wads 06. ces 0.88 0.41 


12 Months to May 31 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 4.60 3.07 
Southwestern Drug ...... 5.29 4.03 
Stokely-Van Camp....... 4.02 1.58 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.39 2.79 


~ a—Class A. b—Class B. p—Preferred stock. 
D—Deficit. 
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Price Only $2 




















Period Covered....... 1940-1950 
Number of Stocks......... 1,042 
Financial Facts.......... 45,848 
Number of Pages............ 60 


Size of Each Page... .82101% in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 


(1) Each Stock's Earnings 
. .- Each Year for || Years 


(2) Each Stock's Dividends 
. .- Each Year for I! Years 


(3) Each Stock's High and Low Prices 
... Each Year for IL Years 

(4) Each Stock Split* 
. . - Each Year for I! Years 


*Earnings and Dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. 
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BOSTON BROKER BUYS 30 COPIES 


— 8, Mass. 
~ - 
To Financial World: sa inedipsaiee 


If the New York Stock Exchange 11-Year 
Record (1940-1950) is ready wt yen please 
send us thirty (30) copies soon as convenient. 
On receipt of your bill we will be pleased to 
send you our check in payment. 

With good wishes, 

(Signed) Richard Copeland, 
CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Member Boston Stock Exchange 
s 


PLEASE ORDER EARLY—PRICE ONLY $2 
EDITION LIMITED 
DUE TO PAPER SHORTAGE 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The American Distilling Company 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1933, Maryland; in 1942, absorbed its former —. 
American Commercial Alcohol, one of whose constituents was formed in 

1892. Office: 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
ieee Tuesday in January. Number of stockholders (September 30, 1950): 


Capitalization: 
Rae TN Is Sante to SOLE > ce kd ose cee seks bb ab bn Denese nee $138,000 
ee ee ee. er rr, Se rae 250,000 shs 


Business: Produces and distributes beverage spirits. Chief 
brands are Good Old Guckenheimer, Bourbon Supreme, 
Burton’s Stillbrook, and Old American brand whiskies, and 
Burton’s and Old Colony gins. Also distributes Grand Old 
Parr and Sandy MacDonald Scotch. Holds approximately 
41% voting control of the Moxie Co., a soft drink concern. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
1950, $13.5 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; inven- 
tories, $12.5 million. Book value of stock, $73.68 per share. 


Dividend Record: Predecessor and present company pay- 
ments 1929-30; 1936-37 and 1946 to date. Issued whiskey pur- 
chase rights 1943-44. 

Outlook: Distillers may have to divert part of their facili- 
ties to industrial alcohol to meet requirements for munitions 
and synthetic rubber, and a small producer such as this 
would not have large stocks of whisky needed to bridge an 
extended period of limited production. 


Comment: The shares are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $3.03 $3.48 $$11.70 $4.04 $4.12 $38.45 $4.74 §$3.72 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... * None 3.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
MOM sdsutiacnoaabe 753% 57 75 46 49% 36% 49% 58% 
BW. Dcscsnvicgsxeaen 721% 30% 41% 25% 25 25% 32% 42% 
*Whiskey purchase rights. {Price range before whiskey purchase rights 116%— 
101%. tExcludes extraordinary income equal to $0.62 per share. §Nine months to 


June 30 vs. $2.64 in same 1949-50 period. 


Incorporated: 1919, New York; establisheq 1916. Offices: 195 Belgrove 
Drive, Kearny, N. J. and 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in June. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1950): 9,221. 

Capitalization: 

i Ts bic inig so 6c dhcie%snbseo tat nes nbakens ose ce eee” Non 
Capital stock ‘. DRED Suh cns sac chc eta baesceneeagacnkaceedee 1,243,000 4 


- Business: A leading manufacturer of linoleum and felt base 
floor and wall coverings. Also produces asphalt tile, wax and 
accessories. Products are sold under advertised trade names: 
Nairn, Gold Seal Congoleum, Silverlin and Congowall. Bulk 
goes to wholesalers and department stores. Has acquired 
Delaware Floor Products (plastic floor covering). 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $19.0 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $5.1 million; U. S. 
Government and municipal securities, $4.3 million; inven- 
tories, $11.9 million. Book value of stock, $30.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-1925, and 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a leading trade position and 
should benefit from the long term trend of population growth 
as well as increasing public interest in home improvement. 
However, keen competition normally prevails in this field 
and earnings variations are sometimes wide. 


Comment: Shares are an above-average equity in the house- 
hold furnishings group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 §=1950 1951 
Earned per share.. as 48 $1.30 $1.89 $4.55 $5.78 $3.04 $3.29 *$1.15 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.25 1.25 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.12% 
High ..cccccscvccee 29% 39% 40% 33% 36 30% 30% 28 
TOW sesccccccwcvcce 21% 26% 24% 23% 27 24% 20% 23 


*Six mouths to June 30 vs. $1.42 in like 1950 period. 





General Instrument Corporation 





Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar Co. of Cuba 





Incorporated: 1942, Cuba, as a reorganization of a consolidation of com- 
panies organized in 1914 and 1922. Offices: Edificio La Metropolitana 
No. 801, Havana, Cuba; 20 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 


. Y. Annual 
meeting: Last Tuesday in November. Number of stockholders (October 
16, 1950): 4,232. 


“ate osiagn 
Long term 


Business: ion owns, controls or leases about 256,000 
acres of land, three sugar mills, a refinery, a distillery, a 
private port, and a railroad in Cuba. Raw sugar in 1950 
totaled 1.4 million bags (330 English pounds each); black- 
strap molasses output 11.2 million gallons. 

Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, $3.5 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $484,289; in- 
ventories, $10.1 million. Book value of stock, $19.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Company and predecessor have paid divi- 
dends from 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing availability of sugar from areas re- 
habilitated after wartime devastation, together with recur- 
ring political difficulties and weather uncertainties, render 
the company’s longer term prospects problematical. 


Comment: Cbscure longer-term outlook for the industry 
makes stock speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.54 $2.48 $3.08 $5.28 $4.25 $2.08 $2.91 
Calendar years 

*Dividends paid .... 0.40 1.00 1.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
EMER “Gsteowssocets 16% 24% 26% 20 15% 13% 18 z0% 
SW « Sisesancesnh on 12% 13% 15% 12 12% 10 12' 





*Subject to 5.8% Cuban non-resident tax through first $1 of 1951 dividends, then 
6%. ‘Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange March 24, 1944. 
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Incorporated: 1937, New Jersey; established 1923. Office: 829 Newark 
Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J. Annual meeting: Within five months after end 
of fiscal year (June 26 in 1950). Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1949): 2,1 
arenes. 

Pee chcinhiaenay ice dad emibienoa sites whee se SeaerS *$625,000 
Capital sta ie “tsi ne. oe Coen ues aera ee elem ge) 608,573 shs 





*Notes payable to banks. 


Business: Largest independent maker of radio condensers, 
coils, loops and transformers for use in combination with 
mechanical push button tuning devices. Also produces auto- 
matic phonograph record-changers and television tuners. Out- 
put taken principally by radio and television manufacturers. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital February 28, 
1951, $4.6 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash $2.5 million. Book value 
of stock, $8.69 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Output in normal times depends primarily on 
variations in consumers’ income. Participation in the grow- 
ing television field has favorable longer term implications, 
but material shortages, higher taxes, increased operating 


costs and keen competition are moderating near term 
factors. 


Comment: Stock is a more or less typical business cycle 
issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.84 $0.26 $3.58 $2.02 $0.62 D$0.22 $2.52 {D0.06 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
imine DMG idccs $0.50 180. 50 set? rt ‘Ti 0.10 bet 
_paaaaeee veneer a a lot a th 





k ~~ for 100% stock —— in 1945. tPaid 
to May 31, 1951 vs. $0.53 in like 1990 period fisted 
3, 1947; 1945-46 price range over- -the-counter. D—Deficit. 
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Dividend Changes 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric: 30 cents 
payable September 25 to stock of record 
August 28. Previous payments were 20 
cents quarterly. 

Duplan: Ten cents payable August 31 
to stock of record August 21. Payments 
of 25 cents each were made May 31 
and February 28. 

North American Refractories: 25 cents 
payable October 15 to stock of record 
September 25. Company paid 20 cents in 
preceding quarters. 

Parker Pen: Initial quarterly of 30 
cents each on the Class A and Class 
B common $2 par, both payable August 
25 to stock of record August 7. This 
would be equivalent to 75 cents on the 
$5 par common, on which quarterly pay- 
ments were 50 cents prior to the recent 
recapitalization. Directors also declared 
dividends of 75 cents on the $5 par com- 
mon and $1.50 on the $10 par common, 
both payable August 25 to stock of 
record August 7. 

Pfizer (Charles): 25 cents on new 
stock after 3-for-1 split, payable Sep- 
tember 6 to. stock of record August 23. 
This is equal to 75 cents on the old 
shares which received 50 cents quarterly. 

Standard Oil (Indiana): $1.72% to 
holders of odd lots less than 40 shares 
in lieu of fractional shares of Standard 
Oil (N. J.). Holders of even 40-share 
lots are to receive one share of Jersey 
for each 40 shares of Indiana. Both are 
payable September 14 to holders of rec- 
ord August 11. Extra is in addition to 
quarterly of 6214 cents a share. 


Standard Oil (Kentucky): Extra of 
30 cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable September 10 to stock of record 
August 30. 


Standard Oil (Ohio): 60 cents pay- 
able September 10 to stock of record 
August 17. Company previously paid 50 
cents quarterly. 

Transue & Williams: 75 cents pay- 
able September 10 to stock of record 
August 23. Company paid 50 cents in 
preceding quarter. 

United Aircraft: 50 cents payable 
September 10 to stock of record August 
24. Company previously paid $1 semi- 
annually, ; 

U. S. Envelope: Quarterly of $1.50 
payable September 1 to stock of record 
August 22, Payments were $1 each in 
previous quarters. 

U. S. Gypsum: Extra of $1.50 and 
quarterly of $1, both payable October 1 
to stock of record September 7. 

Walgreen: Year-end extra of 25 cents 
and quarterly of 40 cents, both payable 
September 12 to stock of record Aug- 
ust 17. 

Western Maryland Railway: $7 on 
the 7 per cent cumulative first preferred 
tor the year ended June 30, 1932. The 
dividend is payable August 30 to stock 
of record August 10. As of June 30, 
1951, the stock was about $140 in arrears 
on dividends. The issue is entitled to 
cumulative dividends from July 1, 1918 
at the rate of, but not exceeding 7 per 
cent per annum, 

West Indies Sugar: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
September 15 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 1. 
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OPEN LETTER 
Financial World Subscribers 


1951-REVISED “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK NOW ON PRESS 
HOW EVERY SUBSCRIBER CAN GET IT WITHOUT WAITING 





Dear Subscriber: 


You will be interested in the following letter from a FINANCIAL WORLD 
subscriber since it expresses a thought that perhaps has also been in your mind: 


"| have been a FINANCIAL WORLD subscriber for many years 
and find your annual STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK adds a great 
deal to the practical value of my subscription. But its usefulness to 
me would be doubled and re-doubled if | could obtain my copy 
as soon as the Revised Edition is ready instead of getting the book 
after it is six months oid—that is when my subscription will be due 
for renewal. Can you suggest anything to solve my problem?" 


The answer is “YES,” and here's the plan: 


YOU can get YOUR new "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK almost at once 
instead of waiting many weeks or months for your FINANCIAL WORLD sub- 
scription to expire. Simply send us by return mail the ADVANCE RENEWAL 
COUPON below, payable in two installments—only $1 with the coupon, the 
balance to be paid when you get our bill, just before your present subscription 
expires. This means an enormous amount of clerical work and extra expense to 
us but we believe the added service it gives to thousands of appreciative sub- 


scribers will be worth all the added work and cost to us. 


Publisher, FINANCIAL WORLD 


Cordially yours, 


To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Aug. 22) 


As soon as published, please send me 37th Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK as a 
part of this ADVANCE RENEWAL, for which | am to pay your regular subscription rate 
{including book) in two installmnets as follows: 


(0 ONE YEAR'S renewal from expiration—$! check or money order now enclosed and $19 


second payment to be billed later when present subscription is expiring. 


(C1 SIX MONTHS’ renewal from expiration—$! now enclosed and $10 second payment to be 
billed when present subscription expires. 


ADDRESS 


ZONE (if any) 
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Sa Financial Summar 
Upon request on your letterhead y 
and without obligation any of . 
these booklets will be sent direct =<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> ; 
from the issuing firms to which 240 Seasonal Variation 230 
your request will be forwarded. 220 1935 - 39=100 2 225 
Booklets are not mailed out by 200 | ae 220 
Financial World itself. aaain 
Confine each letter to a re- 180 Ww 215 
quest for a single booklet 160 INDEX OF | 210 
giving name and complete 140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
address. 120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
Free Booklets Department nord 1951 
FINANCIAL WORLD 195 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 J) F MAM J 
Trade Indicators cas 6s ee ee 
Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer. | ariectrical Output (KWH).........0s0seeees. 7,005 7,003 7,069 6,253 
Ing er a meer a age prc a §Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 101.5 101.1 101.5 100.1 
oie ne ea eee ee Freight Car Loadings..........csseeeeceeeees 819,875 813,366 +815,000 847,465 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man’s July 25 pene Aug. 8 peng! 
digest of facts on the protection of vital ne ee ee Seen Federal }..... $32,509 $32,487 $32,480 $26,740 
records, currency and other veluaties egoinet  1FTotal Commercial Loans...| Reserve |..... 18946 19,124 19,170 14,187 
0 SE THEE, | OR. TS {Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }..... 1,441 1,390 1,220 1,910 
Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion |ffU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 Roane 30,949 30,997 30,920 35,154 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings |]Demand Deposits ......... a Peer 50,535 50,383 50,185 48,351 
program of an individual with a view to | Money in Circulation.....................005 27,706 27,842 27,904 27,015 
increasing income, while still maintaining | §Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,140 1,089 1,731 1,597 
negate: simety. 000 ated. $iAs of the follow! k. + Estimated 
Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on ~ — a ae wipe ail ea gach bie eevee 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable © ae = 
institution that offers special tax savings. Market Statistics New York Stock Exchange 
: a . ya August — ——1%1 . 
— by N. Y. State Insurance Depart —— Jones “ : = = - — ee 


belie hemical Investment—Descriotion |30 Industrials .. 263.73 262.69 26192 Ex- 263.06 26288 26521 238.99 
ee “fond. specializing in |20 Railroads ... 81.97 81.39 81.00 change -80.40° 7989 90.08 72.39 











hemical ‘ties—unbroken dividend d |15 Utilities .... 45.46 45.34 45.24 Closed 45.27 45.12 45.55 41.47 
Since founding in 1938. ~S«&'6: Stocks... 95.62 9517 9485 | 9487 94.60 96.11 8692 
ee an ce eRe op helpful _ on | Details of Stock Trading: oe ° —— i 3 u 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- i hee" 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,410 1,500 1,260 1,320 1,180 
santana aiming Issues Traded ............+.... 1092 1,126 1,087 1,057 1,093 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper | Number of Advances............ 335 342 341 Ex- 438 362 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of | Number of Declines............. 497 510 484 change 348 437 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; Number Unchanged............. 260 274 262 Closed 271 294 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on |New Highs for 1951............. 30 20 18 | 25 22 
business letterhead. New Lows for 1951............. 10 8 10 | 8 8 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- | Bond Trading: 
cast of financial and business conditions in- | Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.50 98.69 98.67 98.68 98.70 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,210 $2,710 $1,950 $1,990 $2,340 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously ain om ; 
illustrated with appropriate charts. “Av Bond Yields: Fay hays iy tue ne ae 
Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular | Al+ ............. 2.929% 2.906% 2.911% 2.918% 2.886% 2.951% 2.616% 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— |A .............0005 3.293 3.263 3.250 3.260 3.213 3.304 2.876 
features include "The Stock Market,” “Busi- | Bl4 .............. 3.540 3.545 3.542 3.515 3.465 3.545 3.105 
ness at Work’ and "Production Personalities." ‘rite Picton 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing |50 Industrials ..... 6.30 6.24 6.11 6.06 596 655 5.96 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with |20 Railroads ...... 6.46 6.37 6.14 6.06 597 669 5.62 
description of a graphic service. 20 Utilities ....... 6.06 6.03 5.97 5.96 5.90 6.11 5.79 
Continual Watching Service—A folder by a | 90 Stocks ......... 6.28 6.23 6.10 6.05 5.95 6.40 5.95 





N.Y.S.E. member firm describing a compre- 
hensive method of portfolio management 
under which, clients’ holdings are constantly 


svaluated. reports from outide sources cup. | Le Most Active Stocks—Week Ending August 14, 1951 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 





eo and special loose-leaf forms provided ova jn? ae Net 
or easy reference. raded ' . Come 

a ‘ Mathomel Power Ge LAgGtss.6. 6. 6st... ones. 313,700 1% 2% +% 
Electric Typewriter —New brochure on the | International Telephone & Telegraph......... 100,400 16% 16% ..... 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several Soonwy-Vecwum 79 400 3414 34 ig * 
features, which contribute to the efficiency media Geiemntiin EES Like tite ae he a or eee 74 600 21, 21% +¥ 
of the secretary or typist. RR NNG oi i ckchct obese ned xieweeweee 74,000 493% 48% —% 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve | Standard Oil (Ohio)...............00e eee anes 71,800 391% 41% +1% 
investment patterns on a “war or peace’ |New York Central Railroad.................. 63,300 19% 17% —1% 
basis. Industries as well as companies with | Transamerica Corp. .............eceeeeeeeeees 58,100 2034 223% +1% 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. | Copperweld Steel .............0.0ceceeeeeeeee 56,600 245% 28 +336 
member firm. SUE chase bncadc bbe careeceneeas 54,400 9% 10 + % 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 











8) 
This is part 23 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Echange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
; P wdrell & Alexander....... High ..ccccces 4y% 4% 4% 7 15 25 35 
0 SE &, <cassins 2% 2% 3 4% 5% 12% 22% aa ees AR See 
After 2-for-1 split High « ..ccsesce cons cece atée «tien eae idee 28% 19% 15 8% 8% 
) March, 1946) ............. BW vsassavess asia Soa sabe wer wo sees 15% 10% 7% 5% 6% 
) Earnings ..... $0.22 $0.51 $0.40 $0.41 $0.69 $1.31 $5.58 $3.79 $2.57 D$0.37 $0.99 
0 Dividends .... 0.15 0.20 0.30 0.30 0.32% 0.50 1.67% 1.85 1.20 0.37% 9.50 
5 P wer Corp. of Canada...... Mile Scaviteve 11% 3% 3% Q 7 14% 15% 13% 15 14% 20% 
0 RW. kvcicinces 5 1% 2% 5 5 6% 10 8% 9% 11 14% 
Earnings ..... $0.79 2$0.52 230.44 $0.39 g$0.43 2$0.49 $0.68 g$1.07 2g$1.15 2$1.63 $1.79 
i) Dividends .... $0.30 30.30 $0.30 50.30 $0.20 $0.20 $0.50 $0.60 $0.65 $0.95 $1.10 
0 Patt de RG. 6 icccixacss High ..ccccses 24% 23% 20 = 34 46 60 48 44y, 38 37% 
5 EW. .cascesses 16 16% 16% 26% 31 35% 35 35 26 30% 
Earnings ..... $2.29 $2.93 $2.21 $2. i $2.28 $2.16 $4.16 $5.26 $4.73 $3.16 $5.94 
_ Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.20 2.95 3.00 2.55 3.00 
0 P-emOOHTRO dessa cicccccuses PE cisedsces 42 38% 34 43 55 80% 95 87% ae 
12 EM -cctvesess 32 35% 33 34 43 73 72 ate Sana edi 
(After 10-for-1 split High, ..ccscces cake weds eves a tet ‘ 8% 85 10% 13% 
93 December, 1947) ......... BP . cndniatines aiid ah per: sient pao op ake 8 67% 7% 9% 
).1 Earnings .... $0.41 $0.51 $0.43 $0.69 $0.65 $0.67 $1.25 $1.41 $1.78 $1.97 $1.93 
65 Dividends .... 0.28 0.30% 0.28 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.53 0.85 1.00 1.00 
0 Pressed Metals of America..High ......... 10 8% 4% 7% 14 17% 20% 13% 16 12% 19% 
9 EM. naressscce 4y, 2% 2% 3% 6% 12 8% 93% 9% 8% 11% 
Earnings owes $1.46 $1.02 -$0.07 $0.24 $1.03 $0.61 $0.82 $3.59 $3.04 $4.73 $4.96 
: Dividends .... 1.00 0.75 None 0.50 0.75 0.50 None 0.50 q 0.75 =p 1.00 
10 Producers Corp. of Nevada..High ......... 7/16 5/16 % iy A 3 3 2% 3 1% 3% 
5 BE ietediccves 1/16 1/16 1/32 1/16 7/32 % 1% 1 1%4 1% 1% 
4 Earnings D$0.12 D$0.23 D$0.14 D$0.14 D$0.008 D$0.01 D$0.05 D$0.03. D$0.01 $0.03 D$0.02 
51 Dividends .... None None None None None None None Nnoe None None None 
15 . 
. Prosperity Co. .........000-+. oe eer 5% 5% 5 9% 13. «16% 18% 17% 11 8% 934 
(Class B) Oe ee 2u% 2% 3 4 6% 10% 13% 10% 7% 7 
tRarnings oq $1.10 $2.75 $1.71 $0.34 $1.11 $1.34 $5.36 $3.89 $1.74 $0.95 $2.25 
Dividends .... None None None q £0.25 0.25 None 0.50 p0.75 None None 
Prowidemee GOS 6ccsicsscacs I Scceceacs 9% 8% 7% 8% 9 10% 10% 10% 104 10% 10% 
EGP. cccscccces 8 6% 63 7 7% 8Y% 8% 8% 8% . 8% 
= Earnings ..... $0.70 $0.69 $0.56 $0.53 $0.47 $0.44 $0.55 $0.64 $0.73 $0.56 $0.57 
w Dividends .... 0.70 0.70 0.55 6.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.60 0.51 0.50 
99 Puget Sound Pulp & TE kwacecsti 29 18% 16% 13%. 17 25% 27 46% 3 wx 
39 PME. wandeascene rrrore RM. Vesucevess 11% 14 6 7% 11% 16% 17% 25% 3634 acai : 
47 (After 2-for-1 split BE pia ccacks ees ae eet wees aaa une axes a a's 30 21% 25% 
| April, 1948) ............. (GEE vcchitsitice’ et. re Tay cae vay e's, aie ins 1914 11% 14% 
92 Earnings ..... $1.11 $1.54 $1.24 $0.60 $1.33 $0.82 $1.92 $6.20 $7.09 $1.45 $4.63 
= . Dividends .... 1.12Y 1.00 0.62% 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.50 2.75 1.50 2.00 
4 Pyle National ................ WE cies 10% 8% 8% 15 16 23% 23 143% 14 14% 14% 
80 . = Re 7¥%4 7 8% 8% 11 13% 10% 9% 11% .. 
93 Earnings ..... $0.62 $2.22 $2.19 $1.93 $1.41 $1.06 $1.04 $2.66 $2.24 $2.45 $3.28 
62 Dividends .... 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.25 1.00 1.25 
37 ei eee er I vcéccciss 7% 8% 7% 9% 18 17% 20% 11% 834 8 10 
94 Gt aahecsaase 4% 5% 6% 7% 8% 13% 9% 7% 6'%4 5 6% 
Earnings ..... $1.73 $1.74 $1.54 $1.35 $1.39 $0.98 $0.70 D$0.34 $1.08 $0.94 = $1.33 
4 Dividends .... 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.65 0.65 None 0.40 0.60 
Quebec Power ........ccccece io ieee 13 9% 11% 13 12% 15 20 18% 15% 15 18% 
EW cccocccess 8 6% 8% 13 10% 13 16 14% 12 13% 13% 
70 Earnings ..... $0.95 $1.04 $1.04 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.16 $1.21 $1.14 $1.22 $1.31 
40 Dividends .... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 51.00 $1.00 s1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
Railway & Light see 10% 7% 8% 14% 16% 23% 24 19% 2078 22% 29 
“~; Sie 5 ss idiiconsiconsns DO cvcsisaces 5% 4% 4 7% 12% 15% 15 15% 1443 15% 21 
Earnings ..... $0.52  *t$0.82 k$0.92 k$0.89 k$0.95 k$0.94 k$1.04 k$1.23 k$1.46 k$1.46 k$1. 32 
%o Dividends .... 0.40 0.50 0.75 0.85 0.90 0.90 2.50 1.70 1.70 iZ9 3.70 
| Railway & Utilities ae % % % % 1% 4% 4% 2 1% 1% 2 
| RR srer i Paes 1/16 1/64 1/16 % 7/16 1% 1% 1 vs % 1% 
(Class A) Earnings ..... gD$0.62 2D$0.59 2D$0.33 _gD$0.51 gD$0.48 eD$0. 51 gD$0.43 gD$0.30 eD$0.22 gD$0.12 gD$0.13 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Rath Packing ............+. SE vcore: 55% 57% 41% 38% 45% 42% 34 31% 31 26 28 
Low ..-+-eee0e 33 41y% 38 38% 40 29% 25% 27% 24% 21% 243% 
tEarnings nig ai k$2.94 k$3.68 k$2.95 $2.46 k$2.39 k$1.39 k$2.30 k$3.27 k$1.42 k$2.59 k$1.32 
tDividends .... 1.15 1.87% 1.50 1.37% 1.25 0.95 1.40 Bro 1.40 1.40 1:45 
Raymond Concrete Pile...... a 17% 18% 16% 19 24% 40 44 38% 37% 40% eae 
(After 2-for-1 split ME aiceapcuasg 6% 12% 12% 13% 15% 22% 30 29% 30% 33 ce 
1 ROOM, WED occccccviscage ae ee cae one's Prey 2 aa ey Sin aes wate dane 27 27 
| GRP is dackecss pe Psa ACY hs sey atti re atts FO. 16% _ 20 
Earnings ..... $1.47 $3.67 $2.34 $1.07 $0.74 = $1.21 $3.70 $3.47 $6.20 $6.70 $5.37 
- Dividends .... 0.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.50 2.25 2.60 2.80 
4 Raytheon Mfg. Co............ OS decide cas. 1% 4% 3% 14% 63 62% 
LOW ...s.s000- % 1 1% 2% 12% 5414 hers eee nti eas = 
$s (After 3-for-1 split SY sciseees sabe er dees acy didn 30 28% 13% 9% 7% 13% 
2 February, 1945) .........- EA iqnescesce sag nen ar ais aves 17% 8% 6% 5% 4% 6 
A Earnings ..... £D$0.13 £$0.15 £$0.25 £$0.93 £$3.59 £$3.37. £D$0.32 £$0.47 $0.10  f$0.49 £$0.49 
\/, Dividends .... None None None None None q None None None None None 
% 
¥% f—12 months to May 31. g—12 months to June 30. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also stock.. q—Paid stock. s—In Canadian funds. t—10 
54 months to October 31. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. fOn combined common. tAdjusted for stock dividends paid 1940, 1942. 
% 
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The AB Cs of 


FIRE PREVENTION 





























Wherever you go in the woods, whatever you do there, always 
remember: one careless act—one lapse of memory—can start a 
fire and burn a forest. If you smoke, use an ash tray. Never throw 
away a lighted cigarette or an unbroken match. If you have a 
campfire, always put it out—drown it! Know the fire laws and 
obey them. Fire prevention is your job as a good American 
citizen. 


